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CHILD-STUDY  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 

What  work  in  child-study  can  superintendents  practically 
and  profitably  undertake?  The  following  paper  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  this  question  and  divides  the  subject 
into  two  parts;  First,  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  work  actu¬ 
ally  being  done  by  departments  of  superintendence  in  some 
of  our  cities  and  States,  and  secondly,  a  summary  of  the  lines 
of  work  that  have  been  shown  to  be  practicable  as  well  as 
productive  of  valuable  results,  and  which  are  therefore 
strongly  recommehded  to  the  attention  of  all  supervisors  of 
schools. 

The  attempt  will  not  be  made  to  give  any  exhaustive 
account  of  what  is  being  done,  but  representative  work  will 
be  mentioned  in  order  to  show  its  practicability. 

Beginning  with  New  England  and  naturally  with  Boston, 
we  have  some  valuable  investigations  made  by  the  Director 
of  Physical  Training.  Dr.  Scudder’s  Report  on  the  Seating 
of  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  (1892)  informs  us  that  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  in  the  grammar  grades  are  decidedly 
round-shouldered,  and  that  the  method  of  seating  tends  to 
the  production  of  permanent  deformity  of  the  spine.  Statis¬ 
tics  of  age,  height  of  children,  and  size  of  desk  are  given, 
together  with  photographs  of  malpositions  assumed  by  chil¬ 
dren  when  there  is  disproportion  in  size  between  child,  desk, 
and  seat. 

Dr.  Hartwell’s  Report  in  1894  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  on  school  hygiene  ever  issued  in  the  United  States.  In 
it  he  showed  that  Boston  children  of  school  age  die  faster 
than  London  and  Berlin  children,  owing  to  the  inferior  sani¬ 
tation  in  Boston,  and  he  further  discussed  the  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  difficulty.  He  gave  tables  showing  Boston  death 
rates  and  specific  intensity  of  life  for  each  sex  at  individual 
ages,  from  birth  to  twenty-one  years;  he  showed  that  “  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the  years  character¬ 
ized  by  most  rapid  growth  in  height  and  weight,  are  years 
in  which  the  fewest  deaths  occur.”  These  years  are  not  the 
same  for  both  boys  and  girls.  For  boys  the  year  is  the 
thirteenth;  for  girls  the  twelfth.  Thus  girls  reach  their 
maximum  of  vigor  earlier  than  boys. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
minimizing  all  influences  that  hinder,  and  of  magnifying  all 
influences  that  promote,  the  growth  of  school  children  before 
their  tide  of  exuberant  vitality  and  of  active  growth  begins 
to  ebb.  The  specific  intensity  of  life  and  the  rates  of  growth 
in  height  and  weight  decline  markedly  for  both  sexes  after 
the  sixteenth  year.  Dr.  Hartwell  then  proceeds  to  a  study 
of  stuttering  in  school  children  and  shows  that  it  is  a  neurosis 
of  development.  He  compiled  tables  of  the  stutterers  and 
showed  that  the  years  when  girls  were  most  subject  to  the 
disorder  were  seven,  twelve,  and  sixteen;  and  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  ages  for  boys  were  eight,  thirteen,  and  sixteen. 
The  rise  in  the  ratio  of  stutterers  at  seven  and  eight  he 
attributes  to  the  faulty  methods  of  language-training  in 
kindergarten  and  primary  school. 

This  exceedingly  valuable  Report  by  Dr.  Hartwell  con^ 
eludes  with  a  further  study  of  the  problem  of  seating  pupiis 
and  gives  the  norms  for  ages  and  heights. 

The  later  Reports  by  the  same  authority  continue  the 
statistics  and  give  further  recommendations  on  these  im¬ 
portant  points.  As  long  ago  as  1872  Superintendent  Phil- 
brick  declared  that  “  we  ought  to  aim,  not  merely  to  avoid 
injuring  the  health  of  the  pupils  while  carrying  on  their 
instruction  in  our  schools,  but  to  increase  their  physical 
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health,  strength,  and  beauty.”  Without  studying  their 
physical  conditions  and  requirements,  we  can  never  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  vve  are  not  injuring  the  health  of  the  children,  and 
these  studies  show  that  the  schools  were,  and  perhaps  are 
still,  injuring  instead  of  promoting  health. 

Dr.  Hartwell’s  work  was  based  in  part  on  Dr.  Bowditch’s 
earlier  measurements  of  Boston  children,  which  led  to  Porter’s 
work  in  St.  Louis,  Peckham’s  in  Milwaukee,  and  Green¬ 
wood’s  in  Kansas  City.  These  investigations  have  formed 
the  basis  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  papers 
on  “The  relation  between  growth  and  disease,”^  “The 
physical  basis  of  precocity  and  dullness,”"  and  “  The  relation 
l)etween  the  growth  of  children  and  their  deviation  from  the 
physical  type  of  their  sex  and  age.”®  Many  of  these  and 
other  points  of  growth  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of 
children  are  summarized  in  convenient  and  accessible  form  in 
Donaldson’s  recent  volume  on  the  Groivth  of  the  brain. 

Superintendent  Greenwood  has  made  very  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  subject  of  the  comparative  development  of 
boys  and  girls.  He  says  that  girls,  especially  in  the  high 
school,  learn  more  rapidly  than  boys  and  usually  stand  much 
higher  in  their  classes,  and  that  this  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  cease  to  grow  rapidly  at  an  earlier  age 
than  boys  and  that,  therefore,  their  systems  have  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  solidity  than  those  of  boys  of  correspond¬ 
ing  age.  Hence,  he  thinks,  the  intellectual  educational 
stress  should  be  the  least  possible  on  the  system  at  the 
period  of  greatest  growth  and,  in  accordance  also  with  Aris¬ 
totle’s  recommendation,  the  hard  study  and  severe  discipline 
of  the  mental  powers  should  come  at  puberty,  in  the  two  or 
three  years  immediately  following  the  period  of  maximal 
growth.  Superintendent  Hancock  of  Durango,  Colo., 
writes  me  that  the  boys  at  eight  and  fourteen,  and  the  girls 
at  ten,  seem  to  lose  their  reasoning  power  to  a  large  extent. 

'  II.  P.  Bowditch  in  Transactions  of  American  Medical  Association,  i88i. 

’  W.  Townsend  Porter  in  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis, 
vol.  vi  7. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  10. 
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He  finds  it  necessary  to  accord  them  different  treatment  at 
these  periods.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Andover,  Mass.,  also  reports 
the  dullards  most  numerous  at  these  periods,  while  they 
brighten  up  somewhat  in  the  next  following  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  studies  as  these  on  the  physical  growth  and  the 
hygiene  of  development.  Excessive  study,  overstrain  in  late 
hours,  and  loss  of  sleep,  at  this  critical  stage  of  maximal 
growth,  will  sap  the  foundation  of  the  most  vigorous  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  start  those  germs  of  future  weakness  that  too 
often  last  throughout  life. 

One  of  the  most  practical  results  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  knowledge  of  child-study  and  being  himself  a 
worker  in  the  field  is  the  Play  School  conducted  by 
Superintendent  E.  G.  Johnson  at  Andover,  Mass.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Mr.  Johnson  made  a  very  suggestive  study 
of  one  thousand  classified  plays  and  games,*  showing  how  to 
turn  on  the  play-activity  in  the  direction  of  accomplishing 
work.  Play  is,  in  fact,  normally  the  early  stage  of  work  and 
the  preparation  for  it.  Just  as  in  the  kindergarten  the  occu¬ 
pations  are  plays  in  the  line  of  the  child’s  future  activities, 
so  even  Plato  had  recommended  that  children’s  plays  should 
be  directed  into  the  line  of  their  future  pursuits  and  thus 
made  a  preparation  for  their  life  work.® 

This  Play  School  at  Andover  is  not  connected  with  the 
day  school,  but  is  a  sort  of  boys’  club,  meeting  two  evenings 
a  week  under  the  oversight  of  the  superintendent.  The 
members  are  mostly  boys  who  had  been  hard  to  get  along 
with  in  the  regular  school  work.  Here  are  two  sample 
programmes: 

A — (i)  roll  call,  (2)  checkers,  dominoes,  or  parchesi,  (3) 
spelling  game.  Crimsons  vs.  Blues,  (4)  parlor  magic  (to  test 
watchfulness),  (5)  rifle  practice,  (6)  boxing,  (7)  dismissal. 

*  Ptdagogical  seminary,  vol.  iii.  No.  I. 

*  Professor  S.  T.  Skidmore  of  the  Philadelphia  Girls’  Normal  School  has  proposed 
in  his  Evolution  of  play  to  let  the  savage  and  hunting  games  die  out,  while  mechan¬ 
ical  constructiveness  takes  their  place,  as  being  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  the  demands  of  the  present  age. 
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'  B — (i)  roll  call,  (2)  choosing  sides,  (3)  conundrums. 
Greens  vs.  Reds,  (4)  puzzles,  (5)  checker  match,  (6)  wres- 
tling,(7)  dismissal,  with  books  and  papers  to  read.  Benches 
and  tools  are  also  introduced,  and,  this  year,  Mr.  Johnson 
tells  me,  he  intends  to  utilize  toy-making  as  manual  training. 
The  boys  are  steadily  improving  in  attention,  foresight,  and 
judgment. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  also  made  other  studies  of  games  and 
plays  in  conjunction  with  his  teachers,  has  tested  children’s 
hearing  in  relation  to  mistakes  in  spelling,  has  made  some 
tests  on  motor-ability  and  nervousness,  and  has  under  way 
a  short  investigation  into  children’s  favorite  studies. 

In  Michigan,  too,  the  teachers  have  organized  State  spell¬ 
ing  contests  in  at  least  twenty-five  counties,  and  an  account 
of  these  is  published  in  the  advance  pages  of  Superintend¬ 
ent  Pattengill’s  Report  for  1896. 

Dr.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  Ware,  Mass.,  gives  a 
considerable  part  of  his  last  Report  to  child-study.  Tests  of 
sight  and  hearing  have  been  found  so  necessary  that  he  con¬ 
templates  having  all  the  pupils  tested  hereafter  twice  a  year. 
Besides  teachers’  meetings  once  a  month,  devoted  to 
addresses  on  the  subject  and  to  directions  for  careful  observa¬ 
tion  and  study  of  children  and  the  keeping  of  records,  many 
suggestive  points  have  been  brought  out  through  the  regu¬ 
lar  language  lessons  by  having  the  children  write  on  topics 
that  closely  concern  their  interests  and  about  which  they 
know  a  great  deal,  which  they  are  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  expressing.  Thus  they  tell,  with  the  naivest 
childish  frankness,  “  of  the  happiest  day  in  their  lives,  when 
it  was  and  what  made  it  so  “  what  they  want  to  be  when 
they  grow  up;  ”  “  the  stories  they  have  read  or  heard  during 
the  year  and  which  they  like  the  best ;  ”  “  their  favorite 
games  and  why  they  like  them;  ”  they  write  to  an  imaginary 
friend,  telling  all  about  themselves  that  they  think  will 
be  of  interest  to  their  friend,  etc.  The  success  of  this 
method  evidently  depends  on  the  sagaciousness  of  the  topics 
assigned  for  the  essays;  but  the  testimony  of  the  superin- 
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tendent  is  that  it  has  proved  the  most  profitable  lesson  of 
the  week  in  language  and  is  a  complete  success  in  securing 
valuable  insight  into  the  child’s  mental  life,  without  either 
burdening  the  teacher  or  harassing  the  children.  This 
method  has  been  employed  with  the  best  of  results  by 
Superintendent  Kratz  in  preparing  the  data  for  several  of  his 
studies  of  children,  and  by  many  city  and  county  superin¬ 
tendents  in  California  and  elsewhere  in  co-operation  with 
Professor  Barnes. 

Superintendent  Balliet  of  Springfield  writes  me  that  he 
has  had  so  many  new  teachers  to  break  in  of  late  years  that 
it  has  taken  all  his  time  and  strength  to  teach  them  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  pedagogics.  In  a  paper  read  in  1890  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  he  e.xpressed  himself  very 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  superintendent 
from  the  routine  and  administrative  duties  of  secretary  of 
the  board,  agent  in  distributing  supplies,  clerk  of  statistics, 
and  e.xaminer  of  the  manuscript  tests  in  the  different  grades; 
so  that  the  superintendent  may  devote  himself  to  training  the 
teachers  to  observe  children,  to  interpret  their  observations, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  the  principles  that  must  guide 
them  in  teaching.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Baillet 
says  that  his  experience  shows  that  eye  and  ear  tests  are 
entirely  practicable  and  necessary;  growth  and  weight 
records  might  possibly  be  kept  by  most  teachers;  tests 
for  nervousness  (chorea)  can  be  made  with  profit,  and  well- 
trained  teachers  can  be  instructed  in  the  methods  of  making 
other  test^  on  stuttering,  motor-ability,  contents  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds,  etc. 

Some  of  the  city  superintendents  in  New  England  are  co¬ 
operating  with  child-study  clubs,  as,  for  instance,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Baldwin  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  and  Superintendent  Tar- 
bell  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  Belmont  Education  Society 
has  issued  a  neat  syllabus  of  suggestions  for  the  study  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  home  and  school,  including  some  very  well-put 
questions  and  a  particularly  good  outline  for  a  study  of  play. 
The  movement  resulting  in  the  formation  of  this  society 
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grew  out  of  a  desire  to  secure  a  more  active  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  parents.  The  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  in  January,  1896,  at  the  call  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee.  Superintendent  Dutton  of  Brookline  assisted  at 
the  organization  and  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Brookline  Education  Society  along  somewhat  similar 
lines. 

Worcester  is  so  near  the  heart  of  the  child-study  move¬ 
ment  and  the  source  of  its  greatest  inspiration  that,  even 
without  any  special  child-study  organization.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Carroll  and  Miss  Howes  have,  nevertheless,  aided 
materially  in  a  great  deal  of  the  work.  The  school  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  most  willing  and  the  superintendents  most 
cordial  in  co-operating  with  studies  made  from  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity  under  President  Hall’s  direction.  The  school  of 
observation,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  apprentices, 
is  also,  with  great  discretion,  used  as  an  experiment  school 
for  trying  new  ideas  on  a  small  scale  before  requiring  their 
general  adoption  in  the  other  schools. 

The  value  of  such  a  school  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Here  new  ideas  can  be  welcomed  by  bright,  expert,  and  tact¬ 
ful  teachers;  and,  under  their  direction  and  their  application 
of  these  ideas  in  the  schoolroom,  the  way  may  be  opened  for 
improvements  in  the  adaptation  of  the  methods  and  material 
of  instruction  to  the  interests  and  capacities  of  growing  chil¬ 
dren.  It  serves  the  same  purpose  in  education  as  do  the 
experiment  farms  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  matur¬ 
ing  new  and  improved  methods  of  farming.  The  value  of  an 
educational  museum  and  pedagogical  library,  such  as  is 
advocated  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  would  be  of  great  assistance 
in  connection  with  such  schools,  and  would  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  keeping  the  schools  abreast  of  the  best  thought 
and  best  methods. 

Several  of  the  State  Reports  give  space  and  emphasis  to 
child-study.  In  the  Maine  Report  for  1895  Superintendent 
Stetson  recounts  the  work  in  child-study  by  the  summer 
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schools  for  teachers  provided  for  by  the  State  legislature, 
and  publishes  a  valuable  study  of  the  rural  schools  of  Maine, 
giving  details  as  to  school  furnishings,  attempts  at  orna¬ 
menting  the  rooms,  characteristics  of  the  teachers,  methods 
in  use  in  the  different  branches,  and  the  quality  of  the  results 
thus  obtained.  Commissioner  Stockwell  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  his  Report  for  1896,  recognizes  the  vigorous  and  promis¬ 
ing  work  done  by  the  Barnard  Club  School  of  Pedagogy  in 
furtherance  of  systematic  child-study.  In  Connecticut  Sec¬ 
retary  Mine  is  doing  a  unique  and  exceedingly  important 
piece  of  work  in  the  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  different  counties  of  the  State.  Fairfield  County 
was  reported  last  year  and  Tolland  County  this  year.  The 
work  would  perhaps  ordinarily  not  be  classed  as  child-study, 
but  it  contains  nevertheless  exceptionally  valuable  material 
for  our  subject,  and  might  be  described  as  a  statistical  study 
of  the  influence  of  certain  methods  and  school  conditions  on 
children.  Studies  of  children’s  reading,  work  in  arithmetic, 
memory  tests,  tests  in  arithmetic  and  English,  and  much 
suggestive  material  on  school  hygiene  are  contained  in  these 
valuable  reports.  Somewhat  similar  are  Superintendent 
Greenwood’s  verbatim  reports  on  arithmetic  and  language, 
reprinted  in  Commissioner  Harris’s  Report  for  1893—94. 
These  reproduce  actual  school  lessons  and  thus  furnish  a 
practical  basis  for  studying  methods. 

Outside  of  New  England  perhaps  New  York  is  foremost 
in  official  recognition  of  the  importance  of  child-study,  but 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  are  not  far  behind.  In  New 
York  it  is  d  regular  department  of  the  State  university,  under 
a  special  State  Director.  While  Dr.  Thurber  was  director 
he  instituted  a  fruitful  and  important  study  of  “  children’s 
hopes,”  which  is  published  in  Superintendent  Skinner’s 
Report  for  1896,  together  with  blanks  and  suggestions 
for  other  topics  in  child-study.  The  advantages  of  the  New 
York  plan  are  similar  to  those  secured  by  Professor  Barnes 
in  California  in  that  only  a  few  definite  points  are  asked 
for,  these  questions  are  officially  distributed,  and  the  material 
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collected  all  at  once  on  a  wholesale  scale  under  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  direction  from  a  great  number  of  schools.  This 
sort  of  co-operation  in  the  collection  of  material  by  school¬ 
teachers  and  school  ofiicials,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of 
educational  experts,  is  one  of  the  best  and  happiest  combina¬ 
tions  of  skill  with  opportunity. 

In  Illinois  the  State  Society  for  Child-study  is  heartily 
indorsed  by  the  State  superintendent,  who  co-operates  with 
it  in  official  recognition  and  propaganda.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Cook  County  is  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  and 
Colonel  Parker  is  at  the  head  of  the  society,  with  Dr.  Van 
Liew  as  the  energetic  and  enterprising  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  The  Transactions  of  the  society  contain  much 
valuable  material  and  the  association,  while  particularly  noted 
for  its  enthusiastic  organization  and  its  rousing  child-study 
convention  of  last  spring,  appears  now  to  be  about  to  settle 
down  to  actual  work  with  children. 

In  Iowa  Superintendent  Sabin  has  given  his  official  and 
hearty  approval  to  the  work  of  the  Iowa  Society  for  Child- 
study.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  last  year 
issued  suggestions  for  a  study  of  eye-mindedness  and  ear- 
mindedness,  weight  and  height  records,  individual  charac¬ 
terization  of  school  children,  and  a  study  of  temperament 
in  education.  Superintendent  Kratz  of  Sioux  City  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  work,  and  in  his  Report  for  1895—96  he 
devotes  seven  or  eight  pages  to  the  child-study  work  he  has 
undertaken  in  sight  and  hearing  tests,  in  an  inquiry  into 
pupils’  preferences  in  school  studies,  into  the  causes  of  poor 
spelling,  etc.  He  has  lectured  to  his  teachers  during  the 
year  on  these  and  other  topics  and  has  contributed  a  very 
suggestive  little  piece  of  work  to  X\\t  Pedagogical  seminary 
on  “  The  characteristics  of  the  best  teachers  as  recognized 
by  children.” 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  just 
issued  its  Manual  of  child-study,  containing  an  introduction 
by  the  State  superintendent  and  outlines,  articles,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  by  Superintendent  Whitney  of  East  Saginaw, 
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Superintendent  Hoyt  of  Lansing,  Miss  Marsh  of  Detroit, 
and  others. 

Superintendent  Whitney  has  given  much  time  to  the 
work,  some  results  of  which  he  reported  in  a  very  practical 
paper  read  at  Jacksonville  last  February  before  the  National 
Department  of  Superintendence. 

Superintendent  Hoyt  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
defectives,  and  has  recently  issued  blanks  for  a  study  of  tem¬ 
perament.  He  writes  me  that  he  has  made  personal  studies 
of  individual  children,  held  mothers’  meetings,  and  addressed 
the  teachers  on  the  subject  in  conferences,  and  that  the  inter¬ 
est  and  sympathy  aroused  in  the  teachers  have  brought  to  the 
schools  a  success  they  had  never  before  attained.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  making  laboratory  tests  on  children  in  the 
city  training  school. 

Superintendent  Griffith  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  entered  quite 
extensively  into  the  work,  and  last  October,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  School  Superintendents, 
he  reported  what  he  had  found  practicable.  He  uses  carefully 
prepared  blanks  for  inventorying  the  pupil’s  knowledge  on 
entering  school,  for  testing  sight  and  hearing,  for  recording 
the  results  of  physical  examinations,  and  for  testing  the 
senses,  attention,  memory,  imagination;  reasoning  powers, 
and  emotions.  He  reports  the  work  of  immense  value  to 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Superintendent  Hancock  of  Durango,  Colo.,  writes  me 
that  he  has  found  it  best  to  let  whatever  child-study  the 
superintendent  engages  in  be  such  as  grows  out  of  the 
teachers’  difficulties  in  their  daily  teaching  and  discipline. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  most  active  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  be  secured.  Professional  reading  to  an  almost 
unlimited  degree  is  easily  secured  by  this  method.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Hancock  has  found  it  practicable  and  valuable  to 
have  eye  and  ear  tests,  and  tests  for  motor-ability  and 
nervousness.  Health  records  of  each  child  (as  in  the  French 
system)  are  kept.  The  superintendent  has  made  personal 
studies  of  individual  children,  has  utilized  the  examination 
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papers  in  working  up  particular  points,  and  holds  frequent 
conferences  on  the  subject  with  his  teachers.  His  recent 
article  in  the  Educational  Rev’iew,®  on  “  Children’s  reason¬ 
ing,”  grew  out  of  the  difficulties  his  teachers  found  and  com¬ 
plained  of,  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

Superintendent  McClymonds  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  devotes 
twenty-seven  pages  of  his  Report  for  1892--93  to  the  work 
in  child-study  under  his  direction.  An  important  study  of 
children’s  interests  in  reading-material  was  made  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Professor  Brown  of  the  State  University. 
Co-operating  with  both  Brown  and  Barnes,  studies  were 
made  on  memory,  visualizing  power,  association,  children’s 
fears,  religious  ideas,  color-sense,  their  plays,  their  rights  as 
seen  by  themselves,  and,  with  Mrs.  Barnes’s  co-operation,  a 
valuable  study  in  the  development  of  the  historical  sense.’ 
Besides  all  this  the  Oakland  children  were  measured  and 
weighed,  and  records  of  their  physical  development  were  kept. 

Much  of  the  work  in  Cleveland  under  Superintendent 
Jones  is  pervaded  with  the  idea  of  child-study.  The  draw¬ 
ing  course  has  been  entirely  remodeled  and  the  old  system  of 
geometrical  type  solids  entirely  discarded.  “  The  most 
inherently  interesting  subject-matter  in  drawing,”  says  the 
director,  “  is  the  living  human  figure.  It  is  infinitely  varied; 
no  one  ever  tires  of  its  study,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  adaptably  to  any  stage  of  development.”  Hence  it 
is  used  in  all  the  grades  as  the  chief  object  to  draw.  In  the 
last  report  the  director  of  drawing  describes  a  new  method 
of  teaching  foreshortening,  which  he  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  primary 
grades. 

The  Cleveland  teachers  have  a  story-telling  club  also,  in 
which  they  meet  together  to  develop  their  capacity  in  that 
direction. 

In  Superintendent  Draper’s  Report  for  1894  he  gives 
several  pages  to  his  own  sagacious  observations  on  the  man- 
I  *  October,  1 8g6. 

’  On  this,  along  with  other  studies,  she  has  based  the  book  recently  issued  in 
Heath’s  Pedagogical  Library,  Studies  in  historical  method. 
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agement  of  children  to  secure  frankness  and  cordial  relations 
with  the  teachers.  It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  reading. 

These  are  some  of  the  lines  of  work  that  superintendents 
have  already  found  practicable  and  valuable  in  their  results. 
It  is  not  so  much  expert  training  in  psychological  labora¬ 
tories  or  elsewhere  that  teachers  and  superintendents  need, 
but  their  most  pressing  need  is  rather  to  overcome  the  all  too 
common  adult  self-conceit  that  presumes  to  know  what  the 
children  should  be  before  it  knows  what  they  really  are.  The 
study  of  children  increases  our  love  and  appreciation  of  them, 
which,  in  turn,  will  develop  our  ability  to  study  them  profit¬ 
ably.  One  of  the  city  superintendents  in  New  England,  writ¬ 
ing  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  that  the  reason  why  teachers 
did  not  more  generally  take  up  work  in  child-study  is 
that  they  are  so  often  not  in  sympathy  with  children  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  child- 
activity.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  interpret  the 
meaning  of  their  data  when  the  observations  have  been 
collected.  If  the  superintendents  and  teachers  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  children,  I  pity  the  condition  of  those 
children.  Nothing  that  a  teacher  could  do  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  is  more  necessary  than  to  get  into 
sympathy  with  children,  to  be  able  to  understand  them  and 
appreciate  the  significance  of  their  activities.  No  one  who 
is  unable  to  study  children  is  fit  to  teach  them  or  to  super¬ 
intend  the  teaching  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  work  feasible  and  desirable  for 
superintendents,  as  such,  to  undertake  may  be  grouped  as 
follows: 

(1)  Health — Eye  and  ear  tests;  tests  of  motor-ability  and 
nervousness;  stuttering;  recess,  fatigue,  length  of  recitation 
period;  health  records  {e.g.,  French  system);  growth  records; 
precocity  and  disease  as  related  to  growth;  school  hygiene, 
furniture,  seating,  postures,  etc. 

(2)  Sense-perceptions — We  must  study  the  concrete  con¬ 
tents  of  the  minds  of  our  pupils,  not  only  on  entering  school 
but  at  every  stage  of  their  progress.  When  I  was  teaching 
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biology  to  first-year  pupils  in  the  high  school,  I  found  it  just 
as  necessary  to  inquire  what  their  range  of  sense-perception 
was  and  what  could  be  depended  upon  to  arise  in  their  minds 
when  the  words  snail,  scale,  heart,  muscle,  etc.,  were  used, 
as  it  is  confessedly  necessary  with  six-year-old  children  on 
first  entering  school.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  superintend¬ 
ents  and  school  boards  are  beginning  to  recognize  now,  in 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  before,  that  they  must  supply 
things,  as  well  as  books,  for  teaching  purposes.  Labora¬ 
tories,  school  museums,  scientific  collections,  charts,  maps, 
pictures,  lantern  slides,  illustrative  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  all  subjects,  need  to  be  provided  or  made  accessible  by 
visits  to  public  museums,  art  galleries,  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  historic  spots  and  monuments,  and  the  open  fields 
and  woods.  School  excursions  for  these  purposes  should  be 
made  during  school  hours  and  recognized  as  part  of  the 
regular  school  work  instead  of  being  relegated  to  voluntary 
Saturday  afternoon  trips.  All  the  efforts  made  toward 
beautifying  schoolrooms  and  school  grounds  are  in  the  right 
direction  and  exert  a  powerful  though  silent  influence  in  the 
development  of  good  and  wholesome  ideas.  To  test  the 
influence  of  these  surroundings  on  the  pupils,  the  concrete 
contents  of  the  minds  of  the  pupils  should  be  inventoried  in 
every  grade  at  least  once  a  year.  This  may  profitably  take 
the  place  of  some  of  the  examination  tests  now  made  on  the 
word-memory  alone. 

(3)  Pedagogical  biographies  and  special  reports — Just  as 
the  physician,  who  in  his  practice  comes  across  an  interesting 
and  important  case,  writes  it  up  and  sends  it  to  a  medical 
journal,  and  just  as  the  cases  decided  in  our  law  courts  are 
all  recorded  and  reported  in  law  books  for  reference  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  so  also  should  pedagogical  cases  be  written 
up  and  reported  in  the  pedagogical  journals.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  has  exceptional  facilities  for  directing  such  work; 
for,  under  his  supervision,  a  pupil  may  be  followed  from  grade 
to  grade  through  his  course,  and  his  record  may  be  made 
continuous  and  complete,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
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passes  from  one  teacher  to  another.  Such  records  should 
include  samples  of  school  work  done  at  regular  intervals  in 
all  the  subjects,  and  should  detail  the  physical  and  mental 
peculiarities  of  the  pupil.  Special  occurrences  of  importance 
in  the  daily  school  work,  cases  of  discipline,  notes  on  play 
habits,  all  instances  furnishing  insight  into  the  pupil’s  mental 
habits  and  traits  of  character,  together  with  the  measures 
taken  by  the  teacher  and  others  in  their  treatment  of  the 
case,  and,  finally,  the  results  of  the  whole  development  in  the 
later  life  of  the  boy  or  girl — such  records,  published,  of 
course,  without  giving  names,  and  with  all  the  care  and 
accuracy  characteristic  of  medical  and  legal  cases,  should 
be  printed  in  the  teachers’  journals,  and  would  be  worth 
more  in  practical  usefulness  than  almost  anything  else  we 
now  have.  Russell,”  Bohannon,®  Foley,*®  and  others  in  this 
country,  and  Siegert,**  Ufer,*^  Pfeifer,*®  Triiper,**  etc.,  in 
Germany,  have  given  us  some  such  pedagogical  biographies. 

Secretary  Hine  and  Superintendent  Stetson  have  set  the 
example  of  making  special  detailed  reports  on  the  school  con¬ 
ditions  in  various  counties,  and,  I  think,  no  one  who  reads 
their  graphic  accounts  and  compares  their  statistics  will 
doubt  the  value  of  such  work  in  giving  us  a  solid  basis  of 
facts  on  which  to  frame  our  plans  for  improvements. 

(4)  The  organization  of  children’s  plays  in  the  interest  of 
education — This  was  the  master  stroke  that  Froebel  used  in 
solving  the  problem  of  education  for  smaller  children.  But 
it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  kindergarten  device,  it  is  a  peda¬ 
gogical  principle  of  application  to  every  age  of  the  pupil. 
VVe  are  just  beginning  to  see  that  play  is  the  natural  way 
of  preparing  an  immature  organism  for  work  in  any  line  of 
activity  and  that  it  is  the  only  natural  response  possible 
until  skill  has  been  acquired  through  its  exercise.  There 

•“  Exceptional  children  in  school,”  Educational  Review,  December,  1893. 

*“  Peculiar  and  exceptional  children,”  Pedagogical  seminary,  iv.  i. 

'®  Two  deaf  girls ,  Philadelphia,  1896. 

"  Problematische  Kindesnaturen,  Leipzig,  1889. 

'•  Geistesstdrungen  in  der  Schule,  Wiesbaden,  1891. 

**  In  the  new  and  valuable  periodical.  Die  Kinderfehler,  i.  3.  (Langensalza,  1896). 

•«  Ibid.,  i.  2. 
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would  be  no  complaints  of  long  sessions  and  school  fatigue 
if  there  were  not  undue  restraint  and  constraint  exerted.  In 
the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  N.  Y./®  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  calling  for  recesses  every  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 
The  boys  of  the  McDonogh  School,  Md.,‘®  learn  more  of 
economy,  order,  justice,  esprit  de  corps,  and  honor,  as  well 
as  of  civics,  law,  and  government  than  could  be  taught  them 
in  any  set  lessons  from  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
of  schoolmasters.  The  sand-pile  in  the  front  yard  of  the 
Massachusetts  cottage”  furnished  an  education  of  a  richer, 
broader  kind  than  any  school  curriculum  affords.  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  High  School  Congress  is  a  better  illustration  of  “  edu¬ 
cation  by  doing  ”  than  is  most  of  our  schoolroom  work.  If 
the  whole  course  in  manual  training  were  turned  into  a 
course  in  the  making  of  toys  and  playthings,  it  would  be 
much  more  educative  and  much  better  adapted  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  children’s  developing  skill — just  as  girls  learn 
sewing,  knitting,  washing,  ironing,  etc.,  in  the  care  of  their 
dolls.  Superintendent  G.  E.  Johnson’s  article  on  “  Educa¬ 
tion  through  games  and  plays,”  before  referred  to,  is  an 
attempt  to  arrange  a  regular  curriculum  of  plays  based  on 
their  educational  value  and  selected  for  all  the  different 
grades.  These  are  but  the  beginnings  of  important  reforms 
that  every  superintendent  can  and  should  aid  in  making 
practicable. 

(5)  A  genetic  curriculum — The  most  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  in  relation  to  the  course  of  study  is  neither  the  choice 
nor  cross-correlation  of  the  subjects,  but  their  sequence. 
We  must  get  beyond  the  present  ideal  of  making  a  sym¬ 
metrical  curriculum,  with  all  the  branches  of  learning 
advancing  with  measured  tread  through  every  grade. 
Each  subject  has  a  more  or  less  pronounced  “  nascent 
period,”  when  interest  in  and  physical  ability  to  learn  it  cul¬ 
minate.  The  periods  of  maximal  physical  growth  are  not 

'*  The  Outlook,  October  31,  1896,  and  Review  of  Reviews,  May,  1896. 

'*J.  H.  Johnson’s  Rudimentary  society  amon^  boys,  Baltimore,  1891. 

*’  G.  Stanley  Hall,  “  The  story  of  a  sand-pile,"  Scribner’s,  June,  1888. 

•*\V.  K.  Wicks  in  The  Independent,  August  6,  1896. 
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periods  for  severe  mental  discipline.  The  mind  and  the 
body  both  grow  by  fits  and  starts.  For  instance,  is  it  true, 
as  has  been  urged,  that  the  drill  in  penmanship,  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  beauty  of  handwriting,  should  come  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age;  that  it  should  be  concentrated  into  a  , 
year  or  two;  that  language  can  be  learned  best  through  the 
ear  before  the  eighth  year,  and  through  the  eye  best  between 
eight  and  fourteen;  that  severe  discipline  in  logical  analysis 
comes  best  just  after  puberty;  that  “drawing  must  be 
learned  before  the  ninth  year  or  not  at  all,”  etc.?  These  are 
definite  questions  for  superintendents  to  study  and  test. 
They  cannot  be  settled  by  a  priori  arguments. 

Secondly,  the  methods  of  teaching  must  be  fitted  to  child- 
growth,  instead  of,  as  is  now  so  largely  the  case,  to  adult 
logic.  Rudiments  are  scarcely  ever  the  same  as  first  princi¬ 
ples.  The  logical  order  of  proof  and  demonstration  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  psychological  order  of  presentation  requisite  for 
the  first  understanding  of  a  subject.  Superintendents  should 
be  able  to  test  and  adapt  ideas  on  these  matters,  and  then 
report  their  experiences  in  school  journals. 

(6)  All  superintendents  should  recognize  it  as  a  duty,  and 
a  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  to  co-operate 
with  educational  workers,  wherever  practicable,  in  gather¬ 
ing  material  on  child-study. 

(7)  An  experiment  school,  where  new  ideas  on  all  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  may  be  tried  under  sympathetic  and  able 
teachers,  together  with  a  pedagogical  library  and  a  museum 
of  child-study  and  educational  apparatus,  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  as  an  essential  part  of  the  school  system  of  every  city 
and  State. 

Bryn  Mawr  Coli.f.ge, 

Bryn  Mavvr,  Pa. 


Herman  T.  Lukens 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE  IN  FRANCE^ 

In  most  of  the  European  nations  serious  efforts  have 
been  made,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  give  in  the 
scheme  of  instruction  a  larger  place  to  the  national  language 
and  literature.  In  some  of  these  nations  the  causes  of  this 
movement  have  been  political.  I  would  cite  Germany  and 
France  in  particular;  both  of  which  have  found  in  a  more 
thorough  study  of  their  language  and  literature  a  sure 
means  of  strengthening  the  national  consciousness  itself.  In 
all,  the  movement  of  which  we  speak  has  had  as  its  motor 
the  felt  necessity  of  bringing  education  into  touch  with 
modern  needs.  Thus, — to  confine  our  discussion  to  France, 
— in  the  first  place,  the  primary  education  laws  of  i88i,  1882, 
and  1886  have  determined  a  programme  of  elementary 
instruction  calculated  to  give  to  every  French  youth  a  body 
of  knowledge  fitted  to  his  future  need,  and  which,  accord¬ 
ingly,  has  not  omitted  the  study  of  the  national  tongue.  In 
the  next  place,  the  classical  secondary  education — that, 
namely,  which  is  based  upon  the  study  of  French,  of  Latin, 
and  of  Greek — has  seen  grow  up  at  its  side  the  modern  educa¬ 
tion,  which,  leaving  the  ancient  languages  and  taking  on  a 
distinctively  utilitarian  character,  gives  so  much  the  more 
prominence  to  the  language  and  the  literature  of  France. 
Finally,  the  higher  education  itself  has  not  escaped  this 
general  movement  of  the  nationalization  of  education;  it 
refuses  to  be  limited  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
and  of  classical  philology;  it  has  frankly  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  national  literature  in  all  its  periods;  it  has  adopted  the 

'  Translated  from  the  author’s  manuscript  by  Dr.  Frederic  L.  Luqueer,  Principal 
of  Public  School  No.  no,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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methods  of  modern  philology;  it  sees  that  closest  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  nation’s  writers  will  surely  lead  to  the  diffusion 
of  French  influence  through  the  world.  And  one  can  fore¬ 
see  that  the  recent  (1896)  law,  constituting  the  French  uni¬ 
versities,  will  only  strengthen  more  and  more  this  sentiment 
of  the  higher  French  education  in  regard  to  its  patriotic 
mission. 

Thus,  in  many  ways,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more, 
particularly  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  all  stages  of  our  edu¬ 
cation  the  study  of  our  language  and  of  our  literature  has 
been  developing.  I  would  try  to  show  briefly  in  what  meas¬ 
ure  these  two  subjects  assist  and  complement  each  other  in 
the  three  orders  of  instruction  which,  in  France,  comprise 
the  national  education. 

As  regards  primary  education,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  in  France,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  study  of  the 
literature,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  subordinated  to  that 
of  the  language.  One  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  give  chil¬ 
dren  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age  a  truly  literary  instruc¬ 
tion;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of 
these  children  come  to  the  school  very  little  prepared  by 
their  education  or  by  their  social  environment  for  literary 
studies.  Nevertheless,  the  first  article  of  the  law  of  March 
28,  1882,  enumerating  the  subjects  of  primary  instruction, 
names  third  among  them  the  French  language  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  its  literature.  But  it  must  be  added  that,  in  the 
enactment  of  January  18,  1887,  which  apportioned  to  the 
various  orders  of  education  their  appropriate  subjects  of 
instructfon,  in  the  programmes  for  the  primary  schools, 
although  mention  is  made  of  “  the  French  language”  there 
is  no  reference  to  literature.  It  is  true  that  considerable 
space  is  given  to  the  language  instruction,  since  we  read,  in 
.\rticle  19,  “  The  teaching  of  French  [exercises  in  reading, 
reading  with  explanation,  grammar  lessons,  exercises  in  or¬ 
thography,  dictation,  analysis,  recitation,  composition,  etc.] 
shall  occupy,  every  day,  about  two  hours.”  But  it  is  evident 
that  all  these  exercises  are  chiefly  practical,  and  are  meant 
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less  to  culture  and  adorn  the  mind  of  the  pupil  than  to  teach 
him  to  express  clearly  and  correctly  his  thought.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  instruction  in  French  of  the  primary  school  is 
almost  wholly  grammatical. 

However,  in  turning  over  the  programmes  of  the  primary 
school,  we  may  see  that  the  teacher  is  to  try  as  best  he  may 
to  awaken  in  his  pupils  a  feeling  for  literary  beauty;  and 
that  certain  of  the  exercises  may,  in  experienced  hands,  lead 
to  this  result.  Thus,  in  the  programmes  for  the  children’s 
classes  (children  of  from  six  to  seven  years),  we  see  men¬ 
tioned  “recitations  of  short  pieces  of  poetry”;  and  brief 
readings  by  the  teacher  listened  to  and  recounted  by  the 
pupils.  For  the  elementary  course  (from  seven  to  nine 
years)  there  is  recommended,  besides  the  recitation  of  poetry, 
“  the  reading  aloud  by  the  teacher,  twice  a  week,  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  interesting  to  the  children.”  For  the  intermediate 
course  (from  nine  to  eleven  years)  there  are  assigned  reading 
with  running  comment,  “  the  reproduction  of  selections  read 
in  class,”  “  the  recitation  of  prose  pieces,”  and  dictation — an 
exercise  dearer  to  French  instruction  than  to  American  * — 
made,  wherever  'possible,  from  standard  authors.  In  the 
upper  course  (from  eleven  to  thirteen  years),  certain  exer¬ 
cises,  though  remaining  language  exercises,  nevertheless 
have  something  of  a  literary  character.  I  may  cite,  for 
example,  the  “  reading  with  e.xpression,”  the  “  expressive 
recitation  of  selections  of  prose  and  verse,  of  dialogues,  of 
scenes  taken  from  standard  writers,”  or  again,  “  the  oral 
recitation  upon  an  historical  or  literary  selection  which  the 
pupil  has  been  told  to  read  or  analyze.”  As  written  exer¬ 
cises,  it  is  recommended,  in  addition  to  the  dictation  of  pas¬ 
sages  from  standard  authors,  that  “  some  account  be  written 
of  the  lessons  and  readings,”  and  compositions  on  “  easy 
subjects.”  These  compositions  may  describe  an  instrument; 
they  may  tell  of  some  historical  event  or  of  happenings  in 
private  life;  they  may  be  a  friendly  letter,  or  an  account  of 
an  instructive  walk,  etc.,  etc.  Examples  of  these  subjects, 

*See  Buisson,  L' enseignement primaire  aux  ^tats-Unis l8g6),  p.  209. 
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such  as  are  proposed  to  the  better  pupils  of  the  primary 
grades,  especially  to  those  of  the  upper  primary  schools,  may 
be  found  in  Les  exercises  de  compositioti^  of  M.  Devinat, 
director  of  the  men’s  normal  school  at  Lyons.  I  cite,  as 
examples  of  the  subjects  for  composition  by  the  children, 
the  following:  A  traveler  describes  in  a  few  lines  a  village 
and  its  environs;  ”  “  My  garden  in  November;  ”  “  A  family 
group  about  the  fire,  in  winter;  ”  “  The  blacksmith  at  his 
forge;  ”  “  A  dog  that  I  know,”  etc. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  subjects,  first,  for  narration; 
second,  for  dissertation;  third,  for  letters.  First,  “  You  have 
seen  one  of  your  companions  rescued  from  drowning.  Tell 
what  passed  before  your  eyes;  and  describe  how  you  felt  at 
the  moment.”  “  Write  a  story  in  which  a  good  man  volun¬ 
tarily  gives  up  his  ease  and  comfort  in  order  to  serve  his 
fellow-citizens.”  “  Your  first  journey  on  the  railroad,”  etc. 
Second  “  Charity  begins  at  home.”  “  The  benefits  of 
saving.”  “  Draw  a  lesson  from  the  fable  of  the  grasshopper 
and  the  ant,”  etc.  Third,  “  Write  to  your  uncle  to  give  him 
the  news  of  your  family,  and  to  ask  him  the  news  of  his.” 
“  Letter  of  thanks  to  one  who  has  procured  you  employ¬ 
ment.”  “  Letter  to  a  friend  who  is  recovering  from  serious 
illness,”  etc. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  of  these  subjects  demands  for  its 
proper  treatment  really  literary  power.  Still  no  one  of  them 
debars  it;  and  the  teacher,  if  he  has  before  him  an  able  pupil, 
may  always  suggest,  as  a  model  for  this  or  that  subject,  a 
page  of  our  standard  authors.  Thus  the  grammatical 
instructiori  in  the  primary  school  borders  upon  literary 
instruction,  but  remains  predominantly  grammatical;  and 
nowhere  in  the  programmes  of  the  primary  schools  is  there 
space  given  either  to  rhetoric  or  to  literary  history,  properly 
speaking. 

And  indeed  a  great  obstacle  prevents  it  from  being  other¬ 
wise:  I  mean  the  very  large  amount  of  time  demanded  of  the 
French  pupil  for  the  study  of  our  spelling.  The  major  part 


•Paris:  Hachette,  1896. 
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of  the  time  devoted  to  French,  in  the  elementary  courses,  is 
used  up  in  this  dry  and  sterile  study,  which  is  one  of  the 
plagues  of  our  national  instruction.  But  public  opinion  has 
been  stirred,  and  for  several  years  eminent  men  have  led  in 
an  active  campaign  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  spelling.  Only 
recently,  the  French  and  Belgian  sections  of  the  Societe  de 
Reforme  Orthographique  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  a  petition,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 
“  Who  does  not  know  by  experience  that  the  study  of 
orthography,  because  of  its  complexities,  to-day  absorbs  for 
itself  alone  at  least  a  half  of  the  time  set  apart  for  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  so  renders  impossible  to  the 
children  a  gaining  of  really  useful  knowledge,  such,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  that  of  the  French  language,  which  differs  essentially 
from  its  orthography,  but  which  is  abandoned  to  the  profit 
of  the  latter?  And  the  time  thus  expended  in  wasting  the 
young  minds,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  vital  force  of  the 
nation,  is  for  nine-tenths  of  the  children  the  only  period  of 
their  life  reserved  for  instruction.  Is  it  not  indeed  a  wrong 
to  oblige  them  to  study  an  orthography  which  they  cannot 
understand,  to  -put  them  upon  the  rack,  to  force  the 
entrance  of  merely  arbitrary  distinctions  {Jiolocauste  with  //, 
but  olograph  without  h ;  courtisane  with  a  single  «,  but 
paysanne  with  two,  etc.),  and  this  at  an  age  when  there  is 
the  utmost  need  of  instilling  ideas  tending  to  form  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  to  protect  it  from  harm?  ”  * 

The  case  could  not  be  better  stated.  When,  at  last,  our 
primary  education  shall  be  relieved  of  the  nice  but  sterile 
study  of  an  out-of-date  orthography,  then  we  may  hope  to- 
give  to  literary  instruction  some  of  the  time  which,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  is  absorbed  by  grammar.  Then,  perhaps,  the  reading 
with  explanation,  the  expressive  recitation  of  classic  prose 
or  poetry,  the  composition  on  topics,  simple  but  which  allow 
of  a  certain  literary  treatment;  perhaps,  finally,  some  ele¬ 
mentary  notion  of  rhetoric  and  of  literary  history — then,  per¬ 
haps,  all  these  exercises  may  occupy,  in  primary  instruction. 


^  See  the  Bulletin  de  la  socUU  de  rCforme  orthographique,  January,  1896. 
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a  more  important  place.  Still,  whatever  the  shortcomings 
of  this  instruction  as  regards  literature,  it  certainly  in  these 
last  years  has  put  forth  every  effort  to  facilitate  the  pupil’s 
acquirement  of  the  national  tongue. 

VVe  may  affirm  as  much  of  the  secondary  instruction  classi¬ 
cal  and  modern,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  instruction  of  our  lycees 
and  colleges.  Here  the  teaching  of  the  literature  and  of  the 
language  rests  on  ancient  traditions.  It  has  not  had  to 
create  everything  anew,  as  had  the  primary  instruction. 
There  has  been,  however,  much  innovation,  particularly  in 
improving  the  methods.  “  Perhaps,” — we  read  in  the 
Instructions,  programmes,  and  rules  published  in  1890  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,® — ”  perhaps  even,  after 
having  for  so  long  neglected  our  French  authors,  we  have 
accorded  them  too  much  attention  all  at  once.  Perhaps  we 
have  gone,  with  grammar,  into  subtleties,  and  with  literary 
history  into  curiosities  of  erudition.”  If,  however,  there  has 
been  excess,  a  subsequent  reaction  has  had  its  effect,  and  now 
it  may  be  said  that  the  courses  on  the  French  language  and 
literature  are  among  the  most  flourishing  in  our  lycees  and 
colleges.®  In  fact,  no  instruction  is  better  adapted  to  our 
national  spirit,  formed  as  it  has  been  by  long  centuries  of 
Latin  and  classic  culture;  none  is  nearer  the  taste  alike  of 
students  and  of  professors. 

The  exercises  which,  in  our  secondary  instruction,^  have 
for  end  at  once  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  are  first,  the  systematic  history  of  that  language  and  of 
that  literature;  second,  the  recitation  and  the  reading  of 
texts;  third,  French  composition.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  assigning  to  these  exercises  equal  importance. 

The  systematic  history  of  the  language  and  literature 
occupies  comparatively  small  space.  In  regard  to  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Instructions,  programmes,  and  rules  speak  as  fol- 

*  Ensei^nement  secondaire  :  instructions,  programmes  et  riglements,  Paris,  1890. 

•  See  the  American  appreciations  quoted  by  M.  G.  Compayre  in  L ' enseignement 
secondaire  aux  P.tats-Unis  (1896),  p.  8. 

’  VVe  speak  here  particularly  of  the  classical  secondary  instruction  ;  but  the  exer¬ 
cises  are  the  same  in  the  modern  instruction. 
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lows:  “  The  purpose,  here,  is  simply  to  show  the  pupils  that 
our  language,  as  it  is  now,  is  not  a  direct  offshoot  from  the 
Latin,  that  it  has  passed  through  a  period  of  transition,  that 
during  this  period  it  none  the  less  has  been  subject  to  rules, 
and  that  these  rules,  taking  the  principal  ones,  are  few  and 
distinct.”  There  is  thus  in  the  lycee  no  special  course  on 
the  history  of  the  language.  At  the  end  only  of  the  fourth 
class,  the  master  is  to  explain  to  the  pupils  the  “  laws  that 
have  governed  the  formation  of  the  French  words  and  this 
study  shall  be  reviewed  and  carried  further  in  the  third  class 
(fourteen  years),  and  shall  continue  in  succeeding  classes  in 
connection  with  explanation  of  texts,  but  without  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  course,  which  belongs  rather  to 
the  university  than  to  the  lycee.  Nor  is  much  space 
accorded  literary  history.  It  is  not  to  usurp  the  time 
assigned  the  subjects  styled  “  essential.”  “  If  a  young  and 
inexperienced  teacher  ventures  upon  the  pleasure  of  giving 
the  pupils  in  the  second  class  (fifteen  years)  or  in  the  rhetoric 
classes  (sixteen  years),  university  lessons  in  literature  at  the 
expense  of  textual  explanation  and  correction  of  tasks,  he 
makes  a  mistake.  It  is  not  a  true  aim  to  endeavor  to  present 
to  children  literary  criticism  upon  works  with  which  they  are 
as  yet  unacquainted.  The  aim  of  literary  history  in  the 
lycee  is  not  so  ambitious,  but  is  more  practical.  It  should 
seek  to  co-ordinate  historically  and  logically  the  notions  that 
have  been  presented  fragmentarily  in  connection  with  the 
reading.”  This  means  that  but  little  time  is  given  each  year 
to  systematic  literary  history.  To  be  sure,  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  our  lycees,  we  see  among  the  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  fourth  class  (thirteen  years)  the  mention  of 
”  short  biographies  of  authors,”  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  and  dictation  of  texts;  and,  among  the  subjects  for 
the  third  class,  “  summaries  of  literary  history,”  again  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  texts  read.  But  it  is  only  in  the  second  class, 
at  fifteen  years,  that  our  pupils  pursue  a  consecutive  course 
in  the  history  of  French  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  (1610);  and,  still,  this  course  includes  but 
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fifteen  lessons,  of  an  hour  at  the  most,  including  the  ques¬ 
tioning.  This  course  is  continued  in  the  rhetoric  class  (six¬ 
teen  years)  and  covers  the  literary  history  of  France  from 
i6io  to  the  nineteenth  century  inclusive;  but  here  also  the 
teacher  has  at  his  disposal  only  fifteen  lessons  of  an  hour, 
which  is  little  enough  when  one  considers  the  length  and 
importance  of  the  period  of  which  he  has  to  speak.  Still, 
the  Instructiofis  are  precise  on  this  point:  “A  few  dates,  a 
few  facts,  and  the  chief  general  ideas  which  may  serve  as 
guide  lines  for  the  mind  in  grouping  the  various  works — this 
is  all  that  should  be  attempted  by  the  lycee.  To  go  further 
would  be  to  go  astray;  and  would  miss  perhaps,  for  uncertain 
gain,  the  substantial  results  derived  from  exercises  really 
appropriate  to  secondary  instruction.” 

These  exercises,  fundamental  in  the  eyes  of  French  teach¬ 
ers,  are,  first,  the  reading  and  explanation  of  texts;  second, 
written  work.  “  What  properly  belongs  to  us,”  say  the 
Instructions,  “is  the  reading  and  explanation  of  texts:  this 
is  the  ground  and  the  life  itself  of  the  secondary  school.” 
The  great  service  rendered  by  the  reform  of  1880  is  that  of 
having  given  to  the  grammatical  and  literary  study  of  the 
French  authors  something  of  the  important  place  formerly 
reserved  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  A  knowledge  of 
the  French  texts  is  gained  by  the  pupil  in  the  daily  recitation 
of  pieces  learned  by  heart  and  in  his  personal  reading;  but 
most  of  all  by  the  explication,  made  in  class  and  under  the 
teacher’s  guidance,  of  selections  as  long  and  as  varied  as 
possible  from  authors  designated  by  the  programmes  for  the 
several  classes.  This  last  exercise  is  employed  throughout, 
from  the  preparatory  class  (eight  years)  to  the  rhetoric  class 
(sixteen  years);  and  it  appears, too, in  the  examination  for  the 
baccalaureat-es-lettres  which  crowns  secondary  study,  as  well 
as  in  the  examinations  for  the  scientific  and  university 
degrees, — examinations  which  open  the  gates  of  instruction.* 

Two  observations  must  be  made  here.  In  the  first  place, 

•See,  on  the  theory  of  the  French  text  explanation,  Gazier,  TraiU  d'expUcation 
(Paris,  Belin  L.  Robert);  and  Cours  dejecture  expliqude  (Paris;  A.  Colin). 
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the  textual  explanation  is  at  once  grammatical  and  literary. 
It  is  expressly  recommended  that  it  have  this  latter  character 
in  classes  beyond  the  elementary.  “  It  is  a  fact,”  say  the 
Instructions,  ”  that  certain  professors,  excellent  enough  in 
other  respects,  seem  to  think  that  in  the  grammar  classes 
[from  eleven  to  thirteen  years]  it  were  a  fault  to  go  beyond 
the  rudiments  and  the  syntax  and  to  give  a  truly  literary 
exposition  of  the  text,  as  if  it  were  reasonable  to  shut  the 
eyes  to  the  idea  and  sentiment  in  seeing  only  the  words  and 
constructions.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  may 
happen  a  beautiful  poem  is  being  read  in  class:  the  pupils, 
the  very  youngest  often,  charmed  by  the  melody  of  the  lines 
and  by  their  brilliant  imagery,  experience  a  vague  emotion; 
they  believe  the  professor  feels  it,  too;  they  look  to  him  to 
make  clear  the  beauty  of  which  they  have  but  glimpses.  He 
speaks;  but  it  is  to  ask  for  some  grammatical  or  logical 
analysis.  The  disappointment  is  keen.”  The  good  teacher, 
on  the  contrary,  is  one  who  aims  to  bring  out  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  meaning  of  what  is  read,  and  to  make  it  felt  by  the 
pupils.  The  end  of  textual  explication  is  not  merely  to  give 
the  children  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  their  language. 
Rather  is  it,  most  of  all,  to  fill  them  with  appreciation  of  the 
moral  and  artistic  beauty  of  the  works  read.  Truly  this 
latter  part  of  the  teacher’s  task  calls  for  the  finest  powers;  and 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  some  fail.  The  conduct  of  such 
an  exercise  cannot  be  learned  from  books.  It  is  a  matter  of 
personal  taste  and  culture.  It  is  the  expression  of  all  that  is 
most  original  in  the  professor’s  power  as  a  teacher. 

In  the  second  place,  one  must  mark  the  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  authors  mentioned  in  the  programmes  for  each  class, 
a  number  still  added  to  in  1896.  There  has  been  no  hesita¬ 
tion,  say  the  Instructions,  “  in  augmenting  rather  than  less¬ 
ening  the  list  of  great  authors  given  in  the  programmes, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing  for  the  professors  the 
exposition  each  year  of  all  the  authors,  but  to  give  them 
wider  and  freer  choice.”  The  purpose  of  the  French  instruc¬ 
tion  here  is  to  render  the  programmes  as  attractive  as  possi- 
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ble  by  their  freshness  and  variety.  Thus  the  programmes  of 
the  single  rhetoric  class,  which  in  recent  years  have  included 
fifteen  or  sixteen  authors,  name  to-day  about  twice  that 
number,  all  of  which  cannot  indeed  be  thoroughly  studied  in 
class,  but  which  may  be  read  by  the  pupils  in  private.  I 
need  not  enumerate  the  authors  assigned  to  each  class.  It 
will  suffice  to  note  that,  in  the  second  class,  place  has  been 
made  for  the  works  of  the  Middle 'Age,  such  as  the  Chanson 
de  Roland  and  Joinville;  and  that  in  the  upper  classes  gen¬ 
erous  provision  is  made  for  the  writers  of  our  own  century. 
“  In  the  teaching  of  literature  as  well  as  of  history,”  say  the 
Instructions,  “  the  teachers  are  to  orient  their  pupils  in  the 
modern  world  and  to  have  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  present.” 

The  same  principles  have  guided  our  teachers  in  their 
requirements  concerning  written  exercises.  These  exercises, 
for  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  are  purely  grammatical. 
They  consist,  for  e.xample,  in  the  eighth  class  (nine  years), 
of  substituting  in  short  sentences  the  passive  for  the  active, 
the  future  for  the  present,  or  of  producing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  or  narrative  prepared  in  class.  But,  from  the  seventh 
class  (ten  years),  the  children  have  to  write  “  short  exercises 
in  composition.”  In  the  fifth  (twelve  years)  there  are  “  sim¬ 
ple  compositions.”  In  the  third,  there  are  longer  composi¬ 
tions  of  a  somewhat  more  literary  character,  and  also  “  an¬ 
alyses,  written  and  oral,  of  selections  from  French  poetry  and 
prose.”  In  rhetoric,  finally,  there  are  “  discussions  and  com¬ 
positions  in  French.”  All  these  e.xercises  are  designed  to 
bring  the  children  “  to  exact  thought  and  clear  expression.” 
But  they  are  also  meant  to  teach  them  to  go  to  their  litera¬ 
ture  for  their  materials.  Thus,  in  the  upper  classes,  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  dissertation  on  some  moral  or  literary  theme, 
rather  than  upon  description,  narration,  or  discussion. 
“  There  is  need,  however,”  say  the  Instructions,  “  of  caution¬ 
ing  the  professors  carefully  to  avoid  too  difficult  subjects  for 
composition,  and  particularly  subjects  in  literary  criticism,  in 
which  the  pupil  is  asked  to  write  what  he  thinks  of  authors 
or  of  works  that  he  has  never  read.”  It  must  be  confessed 
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that  this  recommendation  has  not  always  been  strictly 
heeded.  Too  often  the  French  dissertations  proposed  to  our 
pupils  in  rhetoric,  or  to  our  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate, 
are  too  difficult.  But  this  fact  goes  to  prove,  it  would  seem, 
the  high  value  we  affix  to  French  composition  as  an  edu¬ 
cative  discipline.  It  is  indeed  for  us  the  most  important  of 
the  practical  exercises  in  our  classes,  because  it  calls  at  once 
for  the  accurate  knowledge  acquired  by  the  child  and  for  the 
personal  qualities,  imagination,  sensibility,  taste.® 

As  examples  of  French  compositions  such  as  are  required 
of  a  French  pupil  of  sixteen,  I  cite  here  some  of  the  topics 
given  in  recent  years  in  examinations  for  the  baccalaureate: 
“  Discuss  the  literary  ideas  of  Moliere  as  expressed  in  Le 
Misanthrope."  “  Boileau  writes  Racine  to  console  him  for 
the  non-success  of  his  Phtdre  (1677).”  “  Saint-Simon  writes 

to  a  friend,  describing  the  condition  of  France  on  the  morrow 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (1715).”  “  Discuss,  in  the  trag¬ 

edy  of  Polyencte,  by  Corneille,  the  character  of  Pauline.” 
“  Write  a  letter,  as  if  from  Mme.  Sevigne  to  her  daughter, 
telling  of  having  but  just  heard  a  sermon  by  Bossuet,”  etc. 
.As  may  be  seen,  these  subjects  have  both  an  historical  and  a 
literary  side.  In  almost  every  case  they  demand  of  the  pupil 
creative  effort  to  make  speak  historical  personages  of  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  have  a  precise  idea;  and,  consequently,  they 
demand  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  imagination  together  with 
good  sense  and  accuracy.  In  brief,  the  French  composition, 
to  be  considered  satisfactory,  must  give  evidence  not  only 
of  exact  information  and  of  a  command  of  the  language,  but 
also  of  qualities  of  invention  peculiar  to  each  pupil:  it  must 
be  literary. 

We  now  touch  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  French 
instruction  in  the  lycees  and  universities.  “  The  real  end 
of  secondary  education,”  we  read  in  the  Instructions,  “  is  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  mind  and  spirit.”  As  it 
seems  to  us,  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  classic  languages 

*See  the  excellent  book  of  G.  Lanson,  Conseils  sur  I’art  d'Arire  (Paris: 
Hachette). 
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and  literatures  is  less  the  acquisition  of  exact  information 
than  the  general  culture  of  the  intelligence.  The  profit 
derived  from  reading  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  literature 
contains  the  ever  living  traditions  of  the  human  spirit,  by 
which  the  present  is  linked  to  the  past;  it  leads  the  child 
along  the  way  which  humanity  as  a  whole  has  had  to  travel ; 
and,  in  making  him  acquainted  with  his  ancestry,  con¬ 
fers  upon  him  true  title  to  intellectual  nobility.  In  the  next 
place,  it  presents  ideals;  it  leads  the  pupil  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful;  it  awakens  in  his  soul 
a  love,  active  and  directive,  for  the  things  of  truth,  goodness, 
and  beauty.”  These  words  of  the  ministerial  Instructions 
describe  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  in  both  the  lycee  and  the 
university. 

Assuredly  the  national  language  and  literature  are  here 
studied  in  pre-eminently  a  scientific  spirit.  Were  there 
space,  I  would  show  what  enormous  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  twenty  years.  After  having 
been  distanced  by  Germany  in  the  study  of  Roman  philology, 
we  to-day  have  schools  of  eminent  specialists,  and  numerous 
reviews  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Middle  Age  in  France. 
As  regards  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures, 
I  shall  cite,  as  indicative  of  our  activity,  only  the  recent 
foundation,  in  1894,  of  the  Societe  d’Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  which  publishes  an  important  review. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  teaching  of  philology 
in  our  universities  be  yet  more  closely  bound  with  that  of  the 
literature,  that  we  may  see  less  and  less  of  the  old  regrettable 
tradition  separating  the  two.  But  no  one  can  reasonably 
say  that  the  progress  attained  is  not  marked  and  consider¬ 
able.  The  French  language  and  literature  are  now  studied  in 
France  with  all  the  method  of  modern  science.  But  if  the 
French  universities  have  as  one  incentive  to  their  work  the 
scientific  wonder  and  curiosity,  they  are  spurred  on  also  by 
the  feeling  that  the  French  literature  is  a  splendid  discipline 
for  the  spirit;  and  thus  they  are  at  once  with  the  educators 
who  have  reformed  our  primary  and  secondary  instruction. 

'®  The  Revue  d'histoire  litUraire  de  la  France  (Paris  ;  A.  Colin). 
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With  us,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the  three  orders 
of  instruction  are  all  in  closest  connection.  All  three  being, 
in  large  measure,  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  have  common  direction  and  respond  to  common 
influences.  This  centralized  control  is,  I  am  aware,  not  with¬ 
out  its  drawbacks.  But  it  has  also  its  advantages.  As  regards 
the  instruction  in  the  national  language  and  literature,  these 
advantages  are  evident.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
French  instruction,  the  language  and  literature  of  the  father- 
land  are  studied  with  love;  and,  as  we  read  in  the  Instructions 
for  secondary  education,  “  The  great  authors  of  France  figure 
at  present  on  all  the  programmes.  .  .  Do  they  not  thus  offer 
the  bond  which  we  have  been  seeking  for  the  unification  of 
orders  of  instruction  so  diverse?  From  the  lycee  to  the 
humblest  village  school  do  they  not  give  common  standing 
ground  for  all  the  children  of  our  country?  .  .  .  Can  we 

overestimate  their  aid  in  maintaining,  through  what  is 
deepest  and  most  lasting,  the  unity  of  our  national  spirit?  ” 

J.  Texte 

University  of  Lyons,  France 
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RECENT  CENTRALIZING  TENDENCIES  IN  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION,  (II) 

In  my  former  article  I  considered  a  few  of  the  tendencies 
toward  centralization  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
organization  of  our  State  educational  systems  and  in  the 
purely  business  administration  connected  therewith.  In 
the  present  article  I  wish  to  consider  a  few  questions  of  a 
more  purely  pedagogical  character,  and  to  show  the  degree 
of  administrative  centralization  there  displayed. 

(i)  Compulsory  education — The  principle  of  compulsory 
education  is  not  a  new  one  in  this  country.  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  established  education  on  a  compulsory  basis 
almost  as  soon  as  these  colonies  were  founded,  and  the 
judicial  and  municipal  records  show  quite  conclusively  that 
these  early  compulsory  statutes  were  by  no  means  dead  let¬ 
ters  in  either  colony.  For  many  years  they  were  quite  rigidly 
enforced,  but  later  legislation  for  various  reasons  relaxed. 
Then  early  in  the  present  century,  when  population  began  to 
rapidly  concentrate,  the  evils  of  truancy  became  greatly 
aggravated;  and  this  fact  brought  about  a  new  movement 
in  the  direction  of  compulsion,  which  first  came  to  a  head  in 
the  Massachusetts  law  of  May  i8,  1852,  the  first  compulsory- 
attendance  law  in  the  Union.  This  law  contained  too 
many  exemptions  and  loopholes  for  effective  execution,  and 
it  therefore  remained  a  dead  letter;  but  in  spite  of  its  defect¬ 
ive  nature  its  passage  was  by  no  means  unimportant.  It 
was  something  to  have  the  principle  of  compulsion  recog¬ 
nized  by  law,  and  other  States  soon  began  to  follow  suit.  In 
all,  thirty  States  and  Territories  have  passed  compulsory 
laws  since  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1852.  Furthermore, 
many  States,  including  Massachusetts,  which  at  first  had 
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very  weak  and  indefinite  laws  on  this  subject,  have  replaced 
them  with  more  stringent  ones  and  have  provided  more  and 
more  effective  machinery  for  enforcing  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  close  study  of  both  the  earlier  and  the  later 
compulsory  laws,  as  well  as  the  various  school  reports,  reveals 
the  fact  that  in  many  States  and  Territories  the  principle  of 
the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munities  to  the  extent  of  compelling  school  attendance  is 
as  yet  little  more  than  a  beautiful  theory.  Many  of  these 
States  have  with  a  loud  hurrah  caught  up  the  cry  for  compul¬ 
sory  education  and  have  spasmodically  rushed  into  prema¬ 
ture  legislation  on  the  subject,  most  of  which  has  been 
defective  in  the  extreme;  either  containing  many  loopholes 
for  evasion  or  else  failing  completely  to  provide  any  definite 
or  effective  machinery  for  enforcement.  Many  of  the  States 
have  provided  so  many  exceptional  cases  in  which  attendance 
is  not  compulsory  that  the  whole  system  has  thus  been  thor¬ 
oughly  honeycombed;  others  have  nominally  required  towns 
to  provide  special  truant  officers  for  enforcing  the  law  and 
yet  have  not  provided  any  penalties  for  failing  to  do  so;  still 
worse,  in  many  cases,  either  no  provision  whatever  has  been 
made  for  enforcement  or  else  the  provision  was  so  intangible 
as  to  be  absolutely  worthless.  For  example,  many  States 
have  made  prosecutions  for  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  guardians  dependent  upon  the  complaint  of  voters  or 
taxpayers  in  the  district.  This  is  manifestly  an  absurdly 
inefficient  provision  and  consigns  the  law  in  advance  to  the 
dead-letter  domain.  So  loose  and  defective  in  fact  are  many 
of  these  laws,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  that  there  may  have 
been  some  slight  justification  for  the  following  sweeping 
verdict  of  the  Colorado  State  superintendent,  made  in  1877: 
“  Compulsory  education  in  America  ...  is  a  well-proven 
failure.  .  .  If  American  experience  has  settled  anything 
during  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  established  the  fact  that  edu¬ 
cation  cannot  be  made  compulsory  in  the  United  States.” 
But  on  the  whole  I  think  that  the  development  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  during  the  last  twenty  years  would  go 
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to  prove  the  above  radical  statement  entirely  wrong  and 
quite  out  of  date.  Several  of  the  States,  as  I  have  said,  have 
been  marching  right  ahead,  passing  more  and  more  stringent 
compulsory  laws  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  proper 
and  effective  administration  of  the  same;  and  there  is  very 
evidently  a  growing  tendency  in  this  direction  in  several 
other  States.  The  tendency  is  undoubtedly  more  and  more 
toward  State  interference  in  this  field. 

Undoubtedly  the  two  States  which  have  gone  the  farthest 
in  this  direction  are  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  we 
here  encounter  two  widely  different  systems  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  compulsory-attendance  laws.  In  Massachusetts 
the  system  is  practically  local  option  and  is  administered  by 
the  towns,  while  in  Connecticut  a  more  centralized  system 
has  been  developed,  in  which  the  State  executes  the  law 
through  its  own  agents,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
authorities.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  which 
of  the  two  systems  is  the  better.  While  the  principle  of 
compulsory  education  has  evidently  taken  a  very  deep  hold 
on  public  sentiment  in  Massachusetts  under  the  local-option 
system,  and  while  the  law  relating  thereto  is  being  well 
enforced  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  still  the  law  is  very 
unequally  executed  throughout  the  State,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  strong  central  administration  of  the  same.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  defects  of  the  local-option  system  are  being 
recognized  even  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  centralized  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law  is  coming  to  be  recognized  not  only  as 
innocent  and  safe,  but  salutary  and  necessary. 

Let  UR  now  briefly  glance  at  the  Connecticut  system  and 
its  operation.  Under  this  system  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  appoints  a  State  agent,  who  acts  under  its  supervision 
and  control  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  law  throughout  the 
State.  The  system  was  established  in  1872,  and  one  person 
has  done  continuous  service  as  State  agent  ever  since  that 
time.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  change  in  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  Connecticut  regarding  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  as  developed  by  this  thoroughly  businesslike  and  cen- 
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tralized  system  of  administration,  especially  as  contrasted 
with  all  the  other  States  in  which  a  merely  local  and  inef¬ 
fective  executive  machinery  has  been  established.  At  first 
twelve  weeks’  attendance  each  year  was  all  that  could  be 
exacted,  and  that  somewhat  reluctantly;  now  thirty-six 
weeks  are  required  in  every  district  in  the  State.  At  first 
the  age  limit  was  eight  to  fourteen  years;  now  it  is  eight  to 
sixteen  years.  At  first  the  people  were  shy  of  the  State 
agents  and  cried  out  against  what  was  then  thought  to  be 
excessive  centralization;  now  they  send  in  numerous  requests 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  each  year  for  the  services  of  these 
same  agents  of  the  central  board.  In  short,  everything  goes 
to  show  that  this  centralized  system  is  working  admirably 
and  without  friction,  right  in  the  cradle  as  it  were  of  the 
principle  of  “  local  self-government.” 

And  what  has  already  proven  true  in  Connecticut  probably 
might,  and  perhaps  will,  in  the  near  future  prove  true  in 
other  States  of  the  Union.  When  compulsory  education, 
even  in  its  dilutest  form,  was  first  agitated  in  this  country 
it  was  everywhere  declared  to  be  unsuited  to  the  “  genius  ” 
of  the  people,  the  first  step  toward  centralization,” 
”  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions  ”;  and  other 
like  shocking  epithets  were  hurled  at  it  from  every  quarter. 
But  facts  indicate  very  plainly  that  Americans  are  getting 
over  their  proverbial  fear  of  such  phrases  as  the  above  and 
are  being  converted  to  compulsory  education  by  its  evident 
practicability.  It  is  no  longer  deemed  sufficient,  in  a  free 
public-school  system  like  ours,  to  simply  give  every  child  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  elementary  education,  but  the 
very  safety  of  the  State  imperatively  demands  the  certain 
securing  of  this  great  essential  of  good  citizenship  to  every 
child.  And  what  is  wanted  in  America  to  make  compulsory 
education  thoroughly  successful  is  a  strong  administrative 
department  at  the  head  of  the  system  in  each  State.  Con¬ 
necticut,  one  of  the  earliest  and  stanchest  upholders  of 
”  local  self-government  ”  has  taken  the  lead  in  asserting  that, 
in  this  one  realm  at  least,  this  time-honored  and  hoary  prin- 
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ciple  must  be  supplemented  by  efficient  State  control;  and 
while  many  States  still  lag  and  none  have  come  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  Connecticut,  a  few  are  following  close  in  her 
tracks  and  the  tendency  is  already  quite  strong  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  wise  centralization  of  administration  in  this  realm. 

(2)  State  Regulation  of  Text-books — During  the  past 
twenty-five  years  a  great  many  laws  have  been  passed  by  the 
various  States  and  Territories  regulating  the  selection,  adop¬ 
tion,  and  supply  of  school  text-books.  A  brief  examination 
of  these  laws  will,  I  think,  prove  interesting  and  profitable, 
as  they  reveal  another  strong  tendency  toward  centraliza¬ 
tion  in  educational  administration.  Let  us  examine  these 
laws  with  reference  both  to  the  degree  of  uniformity  estab¬ 
lished  and  also  the  various  systems  of  supply. 

A  very  few  of  the  States  have  no  laws  whatever  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  text-book  uniformity;  14  have  made  district  uni¬ 
formity  compulsory;  5  have  made  township  uniformity 
compulsory;  7  have  made  county  uniformity  compulsory, 
and  2  have  passed  permissive  county  uniformity  laws. 
At  least  15  States  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  centralization 
in  the  direction  of  text-book  uniformity  by  establishing  a 
system  of  compulsory  State  uniformity  under  the  control  of 
the  central  educational  authorities.  The  school  law  of  Con¬ 
necticut  empowers  the  State  board  to  prescribe  uniform 
text-books  for  the  State,  but  this  power  has  never  been 
exercised.  In  a  few  States  the  State  superintendent  or 
State  board  is  authorized  to  recommend  lists  of  books,  and 
either  the  counties  or  districts  are  required  to  adopt  from 
these  lists.  Several  of  the  States  which  have  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  a  general  system  of  State  uniformity  have  prescribed 
a  State  text-book  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Several  systems  of  text-book  supply  are  prevalent  in  the 
various  States.  At  least  15  States  still  allow  individual  pur¬ 
chase  in  an  open  market ;  in  5  States  text-books  are  supplied 
by  county  contracts  with  the  publishers;  in  12  States  they 
are  supplied  by  State  contracts.  The  general  practice  under 
the  State-contract  system  is  for  publishers  to  make  bids  for 
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furnishing  all  the  schools  of  the  State  with  one  or  more  of 
the  State  series  of  text-books  and  for  the  State  board  of 
education  to  decide  which  proposition  it  will  accept.  In 
Montana  and  West  Virginia  the  prices  are  directly  fixed  by 
law';  in  Ohio  by  the  so-called  “  School-book  Board.” 

It  would  not  be  within  the  compass  of  the  present  article 
for  me  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  State-contract  system.  I  am  simply  dealing  with  facts 
and  tendencies.  It  should  be  noted  right  here,  however,  that 
Minnesota  after  a  long  trial,  and  North  Carolina  after  a  short 
trial,  have  both  abolished  this  system.  But  in  judging  the 
general  tendency  in  this  direction  we  must  also  remember 
that  Indiana,  which  has  one  of  the  best  school  systems  in  the 
country,  established  the  State-contract  system  in  1889;  Mis¬ 
souri  in  1891;  and  Idaho  in  1893.  Friends  of  the  system 
seem  to  be  raised  up  more  rapidly  than  enemies.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  system  recently  abolished 
in  Minnesota  w'as  not  the  typical  State-contract  system  and 
contained  some  special  features,  objectionable  in  themselves 
but  not  necessarily  condemnatory  of  the  general  system. 
And  as  far  as  concerns  the  abolition  of  the  system  in  North 
Carolina,  it  is  well  known  that  this  was  done  by  a  legislature 
which  was  proverbially  ruthless  in  its  treatment  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  school  law  of  the  State,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of  prominent  educators  and 
officials  of  the  State.  It  will  also  aid  us,  in  judging  the 
strength  of  this  tendency,  to  glance  at  the  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  phase  of  the  question.  Of  course  the  enemies  of  State 
uniformity  and  State  contract  have  frequently  contested  its 
constitutionality,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  have  been 
clearly  defeated.  In  the  noted  cases  of  State  vs.  Haworth 
(122  Ind.  462),  State  vs.  Hawkins  (44  Ohio  St.  98),  Currier 
vs.  Merrill  (25  Minn,  i).  People  vs.  State  Bd.  Educ.  (49  Cal. 
684),  Bancroft  vs.  Thayer  (5  Sawyer  502)  and  others,  this 
form  of  centralization  has  been  upheld  in  spite  of  the  strong 
.\merican  predilections  toward  “  local  self-government.” 
And  while  one  can  easily  find  in  some  States  which  have  not 
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adopted  any  such  centralized  system  many  expressions  of 
holy  horror  over  this  “  desecration  of  American  institutions  ” 
and  departure  from  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of  “  local  self- 
government,”  one  notes  that  these  objections  have  weighed 
very  lightly  in  those  States  which  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  State-contract  system  is  wise  and  expedient.  From 
the  foregoing  facts,  therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  State  uniformity 
and  State  contract,  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  a  strong 
tendency  toward  this  form  of  centralization,  and  seemingly 
this  tendency  is  increasing  rather  than  waning. 

A  still  more  extreme  and  unique  case  of  centralization 
in  educational  administration  is  the  Californian  system  of 
State  publication  of  text-books.  This  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1885  in  conformity  to  a  constitutional  amendment 
of  the  previous  year.  Under  this  system  the  State  board  of 
education  has  compiled  and  copyrighted  a  series  of  text¬ 
books,  and  the  same  has  been  printed  under  the  direction  of 
the  government  printer.  The  books  are  furnished  to  pupils 
at  cost,  and  retail  dealers  are  required  to  make  an  affidavit 
that  they  will  not  sell  them  at  a  price  exceeding  that  fixed 
by  the  State  board.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  within  the  past  few  years  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  legislatures  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Iowa,  and 
Texas,  looking  toward  State  publication  of  text-books. 
One  of  these  bills,  that  of  Illinois,  proposed  to  employ  con¬ 
vict  labor  in  this  work. 

There  is  a  very  strong  tendency  in  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  country  toward  a  system  of  free  text-books,  and  also  a 
slight  tendency  in  the  West  in  the  same  direction.  Six 
Eastern  States  and  two  Western  States  have  thus  far  made 
this  system  compulsory;  and  there  are  at  least  five  other 
Eastern  States  and  five  other  Western  and  Central  States  in 
which  this  system  is  either  authorized  by  law  or  practiced. 
It  is  fair  to  infer,  I  think,  that  the  permissive  laws  in  the 
above  States  will  soon  prove  to  be  steps  toward  compulsory 
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laws,  as  they  have  already  in  some.  It  is  quite  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  this  field  toward 
State  control;  and  the  probability  that  this  tendency  will 
grow  stronger  in  the  near  future  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  system  of  free  text-books  is  very  enthusiastically  indorsed 
in  many  school  reports  and  elsewhere,  and  on  very  sub¬ 
stantial  grounds. 

(3)  State  Regulation  of  Courses  of  Study — Closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  text-book  regulation  is  that  of 
regulation  of  courses  of  study.  Here  again  we  find  quite 
a  strong  tendency  toward  direct  State  control  and  extreme 
centralization  in  administration.  The  school  law  of  at 
least  thirteen  States  empowers  either  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  or  the  State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  their 
respective  States.  The  Territorial  board  of  Arizona  is 
also  given  the  same  power.  At  least  eleven  States  which 
have  not  gone  to  the  above  extreme  have  made  a  certain 
minimum  course  of  study  compulsory  upon  the  local 
authorities. 

(4)  State  Control  of  Teachers’  Examinations — In  no 
department  of  school  administration  is  effective  central  con¬ 
trol  and  supervision  more  necessary  and  vital  than  in  the 
examination  and  determination  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  yet  in  all  the  States,  until  quite  recently,  this 
element  has  been  conspicuously  lacking.  The  time-honored 
practice  has  been  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  unrestricted 
action  and  caprice  of  local  authorities.  But  experience  and 
“  grinding  necessity  ”  have  gradually  developed  a  whole¬ 
some  tendency  toward  centralization  and  direct  State  con¬ 
trol  even  in  this  administrative  field.  In  many  States  this 
tendency  is  still  rather  weak,  but  in  others  it  is  quite  strong. 

Undoubtedly  the  State  which  has  gone  the  farthest  in  this 
direction  is  New  York,  she  having  developed  a  very  complete 
system  of  uniform  State  examinations  under  direct  and 
thorough  central  control.  The  system  has  been  in  nominal 
existence  for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  recently  been  greatly 
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improved  and  rendered  a  reality.  As  the  system  now  stands 
it  is  uniform  throughout  the  State,  except  in  certain  school 
districts  organized  under  special  acts.  The  questions  for 
examination  are  uniform  and  are  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Examina¬ 
tions  occur  on  the  same  date  in  every  commissioner  district 
in  the  State.  But  the  special  point  of  superiority  in  the 
New  York  system  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  really  ef¥ective 
and  permanent  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of 
e.xperienced  professional  officers  long  identified  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  the  State.  All  answer  papers  submitted  bv 
candidates  in  the  e.xaminations  throughout  the  State  are 
forwarded  to  the  central  department  and  there  examined 
and  marked  by  this  board,  free  from  the  influences  of  favor¬ 
itism  and  personal  prejudice.  The  board  is  established  on 
a  non-partisan  basis. 

The  Mississippi  State  Board  of  Examiners  is  empowered 
to  grade  the  papers  of  all  applicants  for  certificates  through¬ 
out  the  State  and  to  hear  and  decide  all  appeals  regarding 
e.xaminations.  The  weak  point  in  the  Mississippi  law  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  the  board  consists 
solely  of  examination  fees.  In  at  least  fourteen  other  States 
uniform  examination  questions  are  required  by  law  to  be 
prepared  either  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  State  board 
of  education,  or  the  State  board  of  examiners.  The  same 
is.  true  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  In  most  of  these 
States  the  same  authorities  are  empowered  to  fix  uniform 
dates  for  examinations  and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for 'conducting  the  same.  Without  specifically  con¬ 
ferring  the  above  power  of  preparing  uniform  examination 
questions  the  school  law  of  at  least  five  other  States  con¬ 
tains  clauses  from  which  these  powers  can  by  fair  construc¬ 
tion  be  deduced.  In  two  of  these  States  at  least — viz., 
Indiana  and  New  Jersey — quite  an  elaborate  system  of  uni¬ 
form  examinations  has  been  evolved  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  board  of  education. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  States  which  have  not  yet  gone 
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so  far  in  this  direction  as  have  the  above  there  is  a  system  of 
special  State  certificates  granted  by  the  State  board,  which 
certificates  are  valid  in  any  portion  of  the  State.  Generally 
the  State  board  is  given  very  large  powers  of  regulation  and 
control  over  these  certificates.  In  nearly  all  of  the  States 
the  subjects  in  which  candidates  are  examined  are  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  central  authorities;  and  it  is  also  very  common 
for  the  State  to  fix  the  general  average  which  all  local 
examining  boards  must  require  and  to  prescribe  certain 
qualifications  and  disqualifications  for  teachers.  Further¬ 
more,  in  many  States  which  have  not  yet  established  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  uniform  examinations  this  question  is  being 
favorably  agitated  and  urgently  recommended  by  school 
officers  and  others.  It  seems  very  safe  to  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  from  all  the  foregoing  facts  that  there  is  now  a  very 
strong  and  growing  tendency  among  the  States  to  place  the 
examination  of  teachers  under  direct  State  control  and  to 
centralize  the  administration  of  the  same.  Here  again  in 
this  field  the  new  tendency  at  first  met  with  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  in  some  States,  but  these  enemies  have  gradually  been 
banished,  and  it  has  been  again  demonstrated  that  the 
c.xtreme  application  of  the  principle  of  “  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  ”  must  give  way  if  the  best  possible  school  system  is 
to  be  developed. 

(5)  State  Control  of  Teachers’  Institutes — During  the  past 
fifty  years  there  has  been  a  very  general  development  of 
teachers’  institutes  until  to-day  they  are  established  in 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union.  There  is  still,  however,  a  very  great  diversity  among 
the  various  States  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  organizing,  regu¬ 
lating,  and  supporting  these  institutes.  In  some  States  they 
are  wholly  voluntary  associations,  and  in  others  they  are 
made  compulsory  by  law;  in  some  they  are  held  directly 
under  State  authority,  and  in  others  under  local  authority; 
in  some  they  are  organized  into  a  State  or  district  system, 
and  in  others  into  a  county  system.  In  some  States  the 
expenses  are  paid  out  of' State  funds;  in  others  out  of  county 
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funds;  in  others  by  the  fees  for  teachers’  licenses;  and  in 
still  others  by  contribution  from  teachers.  In  some  cases 
the  institutes  are  held  at  a  regular  time  when  the  schools  are 
closed,  and  in  others  they  are  held  at  any  time  the  various 
local  authorities  may  decide  and  when  the  schools  are  in  ses¬ 
sion;  in  some  the  schools  are  closed  during  the  sessions  of 
the  institute,  and  in  others  they  are  not;  in  some  the 
teachers  are  paid  their  regular  wages  while  in  attendance, 
and  in  others  they  are  not;  in  some  attendance  on  the  part 
of  teachers  is  made  compulsory,  and  in  others  it  is  not. 

The  degree  of  State  control  and  centralization  existing 
in  this  field  will  appear  from  a  more  definite  statement  con¬ 
cerning  some  of  the  above  points.  The  holding  of  State, 
district,  county,  or  township  institutes  (in  some  cases  both 
State  and  local  institutes)  has  been  made  unconditionally 
compulsory  in  at  least  i8  States;  compulsory  under  certain 
conditions  in  at  least  ii  other  States.  Attendance  on  the 
part  of  teachers  is  made  compulsory  in  at  least  24  States. 
This  requirement  is  rendered  more  effective  in  8  of  the  above 
States  by  making  teachers’  certificates  revocable  for  non- 
attendance;  in  3  States  by  imposing  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  a  certain  number  of  days’  wages  upon  non-attendants;  in 
17  States  by  providing  that  teachers  shall  suffer  no  loss  of 
wages  for  attendance  upon  institutes  held  when  the  schools 
are  in  session.  In  Colorado  five  per  cent,  is  added  to  the 
examination  grade  of  all  candidates  for  teachers’  licenses  for 
attendance  at  institutes.  Teachers’  institutes  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  annual  State  appropriations  in  at  least 
17  States.'  This  appropriation  is  as  high  as  $30,000  in  New 
York;  $10,000  in  Arkansas;  $7000  in  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin;  $3000  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  and 
smaller  sums  in  the  other  States.  In  New  Hampshire  there 
is  a  permanent  State  institute  fund. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  States  have  not  only  exercised  an 
extensive  control  over  teachers’  institutes  through  the  law¬ 
making  body  as  shown  above,  but  have  specially  conferred 
upon  the  State  board  of  education  or  the  State  superin- 
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tendent  an  extensive  administrative  control.  For  example, 
these  central  authorities  are  very  frequently  specifically 
empowered  to  select  the  times  and  places  for  holding  insti¬ 
tutes;  to  fix  the  duration  of  the  same;  to  employ  the 
instructors  and  conductors  and  fix  their  compensation;  in  a 
few  cases  to  determine  the  number  of  institutes  to  be  held 
each  year;  in  a  few  cases  to  prescribe  the  programmes  and 
courses  of  study.  But  quite  a  number  of  the  States  have 
conferred  on  these  central  authorities  the  power  to  “  pre¬ 
scribe  all  rules  and  regulations,”  to  make  “  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  ”  for  institutes,  or  to  have  ”  full  charge  ”  of  the  same. 
Such  clauses  in  various  school  laws  furnish,  I  think,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  legal  basis  for  full  administrative  control,  and  have 
usually,  I  believe,  been  so  acted  upon.  Clauses  of  this 
nature,  or  others  from  which  the  same  power  can,  I  think,  be 
fairly  deduced,  are  contained  in  the  school  laws  of  at  least 
eighteen  States. 

In  this  brief  review  some  of  the  leading  strong  under¬ 
current  toward  centralization  in  administration  appears. 
In  fact,  in  some  cases  the  principle  of  “  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  ”  has  been  completely  cast  to  the  winds,  and 
the  most  extreme  centralization  adopted  in  order  to 
achieve  some  much  -  desired  end.  In  conclusion,  the 
writer  wishes  to  express  his  opinion  that  this  tendency 
is  a  wholesome  and  safe  one,  and  that  our  people  need 
not  be  frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  paternal  govern¬ 
ment,  which  the  opponents  of  this  tendency  continually 
invoke.  Many  things  that  could  be  left  to  individual  enter¬ 
prise  and  local  initiative  in  a  frontier  country,  such  as  ours 
was  fifty  years  ago,  can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  such  agencies 
when  the  whole  machinery  of  our  civilization  has  become  so 
much  more  complex.  This  is  a  lesson  that  our  people  must 
learn,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that  the  tendency, 
already  quite  marked,  will  become  more  pronounced,  and  be 
felt  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  other  fields  of  administration. 

William  Clarence  Webster 

Columbia  University, 

New  York 


COURSES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS,  (H) 

Course  II — Sensation  and  Perception 

The  second  course,  relying  upon  individual  experimenta¬ 
tion,  class  demonstrations,  and  lectures,  will  undertake,  in 
part,  an  introspective  and  analytic  study  of  sensation  and 
perception;  in  part,  it  will  concern  itself  with  the  relation  of 
sensations  and  perceptions  to  their  physical  causes  or  stimuli, 
to  ether  waves,  atmospheric  waves,  tastable  or  odorous  sub¬ 
stances,  heat,  touch,  or  pressure — the  subject-matter  of  psy¬ 
chophysics  in  the  narrower  sense;  in  part,  also,  it  will 
examine  the  dependence  of  sensation  or  groups  of  sensations 
upon  the  sense  organs  and  brain  centers — an  important  part 
of  the  subject-matter  of  physiological  psychology.  The 
structure  of  the  special  sense  organs  will  now  be  treated  in 
greater  detail  than  in  Course  I,  because  the  student,  through 
experimentation,  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
primary  conditions  of  perception  and  will  discover  at  first 
hand  what  is  important  in  the  structure  of  those  organs 
which  supply  the  mind  with  the  elements  of  sensation. 

Simple  illustrative  experiments  may  be  devised  so  that  the 
student  may  observe  for  himself  the  psycho-physical  and 
psycho-physiological  conditions  of  perception.  The  first 
object  of  a  psychological  experiment  is  to  arouse,  in  the 
mind,  sensations,  ideas,  emotions,  etc.,  so  that  these  mental 
states  may  be  introspectively  observed,  described,  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  student  in  whose  mind  such  states  are  made  to 
exist.  A  further  object  is  to  enable  the  student  to  observe 
and  describe  the  connection  between  these  mental  states 
and  the  stimuli  of  the  external  physical  world  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  or  to  the  physiological  processes  upon  which 
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their  arousal  in  his  mind  was  contingent.  Very  exact  or 
elaborate  experiments  ought  not  to  be  required;  for  it  is  not 
intended  that  this  shall  be  a  course  in  experimental  psy¬ 
chology.  Its  purpose  is  chiefly  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  simpler  problems  of  sensation  and  perception,  using  prac¬ 
tical  experiments  to  present  facts  and  illustrate  principles. 

Sensations  of  touch  or  contact  may  be  taken  up  first 
in  order.  Qualitative  discrimination  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  requiring  the  student  to  touch 
•himself  upon  different  parts  of  the  body  and  to  describe  the 
so-called  “  local  sign  ”  of  the  touches,  by  means  of  which  he 
distinguishes  a  touch  sensation  in  one  part  of  the  body  from 
that  in  another.  A  simple  experiment  requiring  the  student 
to  touch  himself  upon  the  same  spot  on  the  body  previously 
touched  by  an  experimenter,  who  is  also  a  student,  will  show 
that  the  student  always  makes  a  certain  amount  of  error, 
from  which  may  be  estimated  the  limit  of  sensory  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  locating  touch  sensations.  There  are  two  primary 
facts  of  sensation — the  differentiation  and  discrimination  of 
the  quality  of  sensations.  The  synthesis  or  combination  of 
sensory  impressions.to  form  the  perception  of  a  single  object 
may  be  illustrated  by  “Aristotle’s  experiment.”  Modification 
or  complication  in  perception  due  to  simultaneous  asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  so-called  “  eccentric  pro¬ 
jection  ”  of  touches.  To  show  the  psycho-physiological  con¬ 
ditions  of  sensory  discreteness,  the  student  may  be  required 
to  find  out  how  near  two  points  touching  his  body  may  be 
brought  together  without  his  being  unable  to  tell  that  he 
has  been  touched  by  two.  If  they  be  brought  too  close 
together,  two  points  will  feel  like  one.  This  gives  as  a  result 
the  so-called  “  sensory  circle,”  a  measure  of  the  just  noticea¬ 
ble  difference  or  threshold  of  perception.  The  experiments 
on  active  and  passive  touch  will  demonstrate  the  fact  of 
apperceptive  complication  due  to  self-conscious  direction  of 
attention.  The  “  after-image  ”  of  the  sensation  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  suitable  experiments.  The  changes  or 
modifications  in  sensation  or  perception  due  to  complication 
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of  the  stimuli,  or  to  their  mode  of  application,  may  be 
brought  out  by  experiments  on  the  sensation  of  tickle  and 
on  the  perception  of  motion,  or  of  the  direction  of  motion 
and  by  the  so-called  illusions  or  judgments  of  tactual  space. 
Thus,  in  a  single  group  of  sensations,  the  dermal  sensations, 
may  be  presented  the  more  important  psychological  facts 
that  comprise  the  study  of  perception,  viz.,  the  psycho¬ 
physical  relation  of  sensational  qualities  to  the  exciting 
cause  or  stimulus,  the  relation  of  the  sensation  to  physio¬ 
logical  processes,  sensory  discrimination,  associative  combi¬ 
nations,  apperceptive  complication,  and  finally  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  after-images,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  primary 
condition  of  memory. 

Upon  this  should  follow  a  brief  treatment  of  sensations  of 
pressure  and  temperature,  and  those  of  the  muscles,  joints, 
and  tendons.  Vision  should  next  be  studied  in  more  detail. 
Under  the  heading  of  retinal  sensations  should  be  considered 
sensations  of  color,  the  phenomena  of  color  contrast,  color 
fatigue,  after-images  and  inertia,  and  the  relation  of  color 
sensation  to  the  structure  of  the  eye,  involving  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  color  blindness,  color  fields,  the  blind  spot,  and 
entoptic  images.  This  should  be  followed  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  kinaesthetic  and  other  associated  sensations  in 
monocular  visual  perception,  and  after  this  should  be  given 
a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  vision  with  two  eyes — that  is, 
of  binocular  perception,  of  binocular  perspective,  and  of  the 
visual  perception  of  distance,  magnitude,  and  form.  This  is 
best  followed  and  supplemented  by  a  study  of  optical  illu¬ 
sions.  'These  always  interest  and  serve  as  a  review  of  the 
facts  that  have  just  been  learned.  All  of  the  student’s  newly 
acquired  knowledge  will  be  drawn  upon  to  explain  the  multi¬ 
farious  illusions  that  may  be  placed  before  him. 

Next  in  order  should  follow  a  study  of  auditory  sensa¬ 
tions,  comprising  an  analysis  of  noise,  tone,  timbre,  and  of 
harmony  and  discord.  Taste  and  smell  may  next  be  given  a 
brief  treatment,  followed  by  the  organic  sensations  and  lead¬ 
ing  on  to  a  study  of  the  sensory  elements  in  emotion  and 
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thought.  The  course  will  close  with  some  consideration  of 
such  general  mental  conditions  as  memory,  association, 
attention,  and  apperception,  which  determine  the  course  of 
sensory  perception.  This  will  gather  up  the  many  threads 
of  reference  to  complex  mental  conditions  dropped  in  pre¬ 
vious  parts  of  the  course  and  also  prepare  the  student  for 
their  more  detailed  treatment  in  the  next  course. 

The  student  has  now  been  made  acquainted  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  facts  of  perception  and  at  the  same  time  introduced 
to  the  phenomena  of  attention,  association,  memory,  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  perception.  These  processes  are  so  inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  simpler  processes  of  sensation  that  at 
one  time  I  took  them  up  for  consideration  first  in  order,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  reserve  a  study  of 
these  to  the  third  course,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be 
more  advanced  in  habits  of  introspective  observation  and 
more  familiar  with  methods  of  psychological  induction. 

Text-books  and  Materials  of  Instruction — The  appro¬ 
priate  text-book  for  this  course  is  a  laboratory  manual  of 
simple  experiments,  with  the  directions  for  carrying  them 
out  so  explicit  that  an  untrained  student  of  psychology 
could  follow  them  without  much  individual  assistance  from 
the  instructor.  The  only  work  in  the  field  is  Sandford’s 
Course  in  experimental  psychology.  Although  admirable 
in  its  way,  I  have  found  it  to  make  considerable  demands 
upon  the  instructor  before  the  experiments  can  be  carried 
out  by  the  student.  The  experiments  also  lack  the  logical 
and  scientific  arrangement  which  I  believe  essential,  if  experi¬ 
mentation  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  unfolding  to  students 
general  psychological  principles.  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  use  of  my  own  students  which 
has  helped  me  greatly  with  college  students  and  with  univer¬ 
sity  extension  classes.  Almost  any  skillful  instructor  will 
find  it  possible  to  adapt  for  the  use  of  his  students  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Sandford  and  the  suggestions  given  in  Tichener’s 
Outlines  of  psychology,  and  in  the  numerous  reports  of 
special  investigations. 
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Simple  apparatus  is  necessary;  the  simpler  the  better,  for 
students  are  apt  to  overlook  the  psychological  principle  con¬ 
tained  in  the  experiment,  if  the  attention  is  caught  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance.  Complicated  apparatus  is  not 
necessary,  though  it  is  often  helpful,  for  the  demonstrations 
of  fundamental  psychological  principles.  I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  begin  this  experimental  covirse  on  sensation  and 
perception  with  no  more  than  a  five-dollar  appropriation  for 
necessary  material.  Special  apparatus  saves  the  time  of 
teacher  and  student;  more  and  better  work  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  satisfactory  equipment  than  without.  In  this 
economy  of  time  and  effort  in  imparting  information  lies  the 
chief  educational  value  of  a  psychological  laboratory. 

i^^sthesiometric  compasses  at  one  dollar  apiece,  a  set  of 
four  tuning  forks  for  ten  dollars,  color  tops  at  fifty  cents  a 
dozen,  the  set  of  optical  illusions  called  Pseudoptics  at  five 
dollars;  miscellaneous  material,  paper,  scissors,  etc.:  these 
will  make  a  fair  beginning  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
subject-matter  of  this  course  for  about  twenty-five  dollars. 
A  moderately  complete  equipment  in  apparatus  would  cost 
five  hundred  dollars.  Charts,  models,  and  demonstration 
material  for  the  study  of  the  sense  organs  are  needed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  material  recommended  for  Course  I. 

Much  of  the  material  recommended  for  the  previous 
course  must  be  drawn  upon  to  review  old  facts  already 
known,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  new.  Psychology,  more 
than  any  other  science,  requires  the  student  to  co-ordinate 
all  his  previously  acquired  knowledge,  whether  it  belongs  to 
physics,  physiology,  or  psychology — in  fact  to  marshal  in  dis¬ 
ciplined  array  his  entire  intellectual  possession  of  fact  and 
theory — if  he  is  to  obtain  a  just  comprehension  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  warned  against  the  tendency  of  students,  in 
acquiring  new  knowledge,  to  forget  the  old.  He  might  be 
induced  to  persistent  efforts  in  acquiring  and  co-ordinating 
knowledge  from  many  sources,  were  it  impressed  upon 
him  that  no  student  of  psychology  and  no  well-educated 
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man  or  woman  can  afford  to  do  without  at  least  one  text¬ 
book  in  physics,  biology,  and  physiology  as  well  as  in  psy¬ 
chology.  Every  student  certainly,  and  every  man  or  woman 
who  would  be  well  informed  on  current  problems  of 
thought,  must  have  these  at  hand  in  his  own  private 
library. 

The  student’s  notebook  is  a  matter  of  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance  in  this  course  than  in  that  preceding.  Every  experi¬ 
ment  performed  by  the  student  should  be  entered  with  care 
and  accuracy  of  description.  The  most  convenient  form  of 
notebook  is  composed  of  a  stiff  back  with  holes  punched  in 
the  end,  and  of  loose  sheets  of  paper  similarly  punched,  which 
can  be  inserted,  as  needed,  between  the  backs  and  held 
together  by  fasteners  or  a  piece  of  ribbon  passed  through  the 
holes.  The  notebook,  if  properly  kept,  will  not  only  serve, 
as  does  a  text-book,  to  keep  the  student  down  to  the  work 
but  should  also  train  him  in  clear  and  logical  thinking  as  well 
as  in  scientific  methods  of  procedure,  which,  after  all,  are  only 
concrete  instances  of  logic  directed  to  a  special  object  of 
thought.  The  young  student  and,  unfortunately,  too  many 
adults  need  to  learn,  as  perhaps  the  most  important  ele¬ 
mentary  les.son  in  science  and  in  logic,  to  discriminate  accu¬ 
rately  between  an  experimental  result  or  a  description  of 
an  observation  or  occurrence,  and  the  conclusions  they  draw 
from  the  result  or  observation,  from  their  preconceived 
notions,  or  from  such  information  as  they  may  have  gathered 
from  the  statements  of  an  instructor  or  from  the  text-book 
or  other  literature.  I  find  it  of  service  to  have  every  student 
follow  a  prescribed  form.  Thus  he  enters  under  each  experi¬ 
ment  (a)  the  directions  for  conducting  the  experiment  as 
given  by  the  manual  or  by  the  instructor;  (f’)  the  description 
of  the  experiment  as  actually  made  by  the  student;  (c)  the 
result  of  the  experiment  as  obtained  by  him;  (d)  conclusions 
from  the  result  of  that  particular  experiment;  (c)  references 
to  the  literature  with  abstract  of  important  selections;  (1) 
discussion  of  the  facts  and  general  principles  involved — such, 
for  example,  as  may  be  brought  out  by  the  instructor. 
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obtained  from  the  literature,  or  derived  from  the  student’s 
own  thought  and  belief. 

The  instructor  will  need  to  refer  to  works  already  men¬ 
tioned  under  Course  I.  Some  of  the  following  will  be  his 
chief  dependence  throughout  this  second  course  and  in 
its  preparation. 


Library  of  Reference 

McKendrick  and  Snodgrass,  Physiology  of  the  senses. 

Halleck,  Psychology  and  psychic  culture.  The  education  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

Ziehen,  Introduction  to  the  study  of  physiological  psychology, 

Titchener,  Outlines  of  psychology, 

James,  Principles  of  psychology. 

Wundt,  Human  and  animal  psychology. 

Ladd,  Elements  of  physiological  psychology  (part  2). 

Kiilpe,  Outlines  of  psychology. 

Le  Conte,  Sight. 

Bain,  Senses  and  the  intellect. 


In  connection  with  the  experiments,  I  should  have  the 
students  from  time  to  time  abstract  portions  of  these  works 
and  report  under  the  heading,  “  References  to  the  litera¬ 
ture,”  in  their  notebooks. 

Course  III — Conditions  and  Activities  of  the  Mind 

As  in  the  previous  course,  experiments  will  be  made  by 
the  students,  the  instructor  expending  all  his  ingenuity  to 
develop  in  the  student  the  capability  of  observing  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  his  own  mental  states.  Only  a  brief  indication  of  the 
special  topics  properly  falling  within  this  course  need  be 
given.  The  order  in  which  they  shall  be  considered  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  and  genius  of  the  individual  instructor. 
With  my  own  classes,  I  generally  begin  with  a  study  of  move¬ 
ment,  including  instinct  and  habit,  impulse  and  desire,  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain,  kinoesthetic  ideas,  ideas  of  purpose,  and  other 
ideas  having  motorial  consequents.  This  necessitates  a 
general  consideration  of  perception  and  ideation,  in  the 
course  of  which  reference  will  be  made  to  attention,  asso- 
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ciation,  apperception,  and  the  primary  conditions  of  memory. 
But  throughout,  the  “  idea  ”  has  stood  out  as  the  object  of 
study  and  I  follow  with  memory  ideas,  hallucinatory  ideas, 
and  illusions.  The  student  is  then  ready  for  the  specific 
treatment  of  association,  memory,  imagination,  and  apper¬ 
ception.  If  it  be  desired  to  consider  the  logical  processes  of 
thought,  with  a  treatment  of  the  understanding  and  reason, 
this  is  the  proper  place  in  the  course.  I  should  then,  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  opening  treatment  of  movement,  consider  the 
“  feeling  ”  side  of  conscious  conditions  and  activities,  leading 
on  to  the  emotions,  and  to  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  feelings. 
My  treatment  of  the  course  ends,  as  it  began,  with  move¬ 
ment — a  summary  of  the  preceding  presents  the  problem  of 
the  Will — the  activity  of  an  individual  mind  resultant  upon 
the  summation  or  co-ordination  of  all  its  powers  and 
capacities. 

Text-books  and  Materials  of  Instruction — The  selection 
of  a  class  text-book  for  this  course  is  a  problem  of  importance. 
A  text-book  is  needed  to  help  the  student  and  the  teacher 
in  what  is  the  most  difficult  department  of  psychology.  We 
need  a  work  that  shall  give  due  emphasis  to  the  many  com¬ 
plex  problems  belonging  here.  Above  all  do  we  need  a 
haven  of  escape  from  the  immaterial  disquisitions  of  a  meta¬ 
physics  masquerading  as  psychology  and  from  the  dry  dust 
of  paraphrasing  definitions.  No  text-book  seems  to  me 
satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Halleck’s  Psychology  and 
psychic  culture  is  sometimes  inaccurate  in  its  desire  to  be 
simple.  Ziehen’s  Introduction  to  the  study  of  physiological 
psychology  has  a  too  decided  bias  and  is  incomplete  in  that 
it  ignores  important  problems.  Titchener’s  Outline  of  Psy¬ 
chology  is  perhaps  the  best  that  is  in  the  field,  but  may  be 
heavy  for  normal-school  classes;  Wundt’s  Human  and  ani¬ 
mal  psychology  is  also  excellent,  but  may  be  too  expensive, 
as  well  as  above  the  mental  powers  of  the  student.  James’s 
Outlines  of  psychology  is  interesting  and  stimulating.  Any 
one  of  these  works  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  successfully 
employed  by  a  competent  instructor.  But  a  teacher  hav- 
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ing  sufficient  ability  to  use  them  might  do  just  as  well 
without. 

Exactly  the  same  conditions  as  were  emphasized  in 
Course  II  obtain  in  this  course  in  regard  to  apparatus^ 
demonstration  material,  and  the  student’s  notebook.  A 
fairly  complete  equipment  would  cost  five  hundred  dollars, 
but  no  teacher  need  be  deterred  from  the  introduction  of 
experimentation,  if  paper  and  pencils  are  at  his  disposal. 

Library  of  Reference 

The  works  of  James,  Ladd,  Wundt,  Kiilpe,  Titchener,  already  cited,  and 
in  addition  Stout’s  Analytic  psychology  and  Wundt’s  Elements  of  physiolog¬ 
ical  psychology  (when  translated)  are  recommended  to  the  teacher  of  psy¬ 
chology  as  works  of  reference.  The  psychological  periodicals  cited  iu 
connection  with  the  course  following,  ought  to  be  frequently  consulted. 

Course  IV — Descriptive  and  Practical  Child-psychology; 

Growth  of  the  Mind 

After  a  general  introduction  on  the  influences  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  affect  the  growing  mind  some  detailed  account 
should  be  given  of  the  facts  that  throw  light  upon  the  mind 
in  its  progressive  stages  of  development  from  infancy  to 
adult  age,  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  (i)  Mental 
characteristics  in  relation  to  heredity;  (2)  The  influence  of 
the  physical  environment  upon  mental  condition  and  devel¬ 
opment;  (3)  The  social  environment;  (4)  External  bodily 
traits  of  form  and  movement,  as  indications  of  mental  and 
moral  characteristics;  (5)  The  constitution  and  organization 
of  the  mind.‘  Upon  this  should  follow  some  account  of  the 
developing  mind  in  its  successive  stages  of  babyhood, 
infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence.  The  course  may 
appropriately  conclude  with  some  illustrative  studies  of  the 
psychological  significance  of  pedagogical  methods. 

The  course  may  be  purely  descriptive  and  the  method  may 
be  that  of  lectures.  Rut  this  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as 
a  method  which  should  compel  the  student,  as  far  as  possible, 

'  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  classification,  see  The  teaching  of  psy¬ 
chology  to  teachers,  cited  above. 
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to  gain  his  own  information  for  himself.  In  the  first  place, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  refer  to  the  literature,  for  which 
purpose  the  most  valuable  source  of  information  will  be 
found  to  be  the  volumes  of  the  Pedagogical  seminary.  This 
journal  should  be  in  every  normal-school  library  and  be 
bound,  not  in  volumes,  but  in  single  numbers,  so  that  the 
student  may  have  ready  access  to  the  important  articles  which 
fill  its  pages.  Next  in  importance  for  this  purpose  will  be 
found  the  Child-study  monthly,  and  the  American  journal 
of  psychology,  while  students  may  also  be  referred  to  many 
special  articles  contained  in  the  Educational  Review  and 
the  Psychological  review,  and  to  monographs  and  larger 
works  in  the  broad  fields  of  anthropology  and  paidology. 
In  the  second  place,  each  student  must  report  observa¬ 
tions  and  tests  upon  himself  and  his  fellow-students  and 
upon  the  children  that  are  in  the  school  of  practice,  if 
such  school  be  connected  with  the  normal  school.  This 
work  can  be  carried  on  without  interfering  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  work  of  the  school  of  practice  and  without  offending 
the  sensibilities  of  the  children  or  permitting  them  even  to 
know  the  object  of  their  being  tested.  Some  interruption 
and  inconvenience,  however,  if  necessary  for  conducting 
these  tests  and  observations,  would  seem  to  be  justified  by 
their  pedagogical  significance  for  the  teachers  of  the  children 
tested  and  for  the  coming  race  of  teachers,  who  are 
thus  being  taught  a  practical  psychology  and  pedagogy 
in  the  normal  school,  as  well  as  by  their  importance 
to  the  children  themselves,  in  adding  an  increased 
effectiveness  to  the  instruction  they  receive,  through  its 
more  intelligent  direction  and  adaptation  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  These  observations  and  tests  should  follow 
along  with  the  descriptive  part  of  the  course. 

As  far  as  practicable,  students  in  normal  schools  should 
be  made  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  those  children 
who  have  minor  mental  or  physical  deficiencies.  The  study 
of  a  blind  child,  or  of  one  otherwise  defective,  will  often  open 
the  eyes  of  the  student  to  the  characteristics  of  normal  chil- 
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dren  that  have  never  been  noticed  because  what  is  a  matter 
of  every-day  acceptation  so  frequently  escapes  conscious 
observation.  Regularly  conducted  expeditions  might  be 
made  to  special  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
of  the  blind,  or  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  for  the  reformation 
of  those  children  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  their  moral  surroundings.  In  these  institu¬ 
tions  as  nowhere  else,  unless  it  be  in  a  kindergarten,  can  the 
student  observe  such  direct  relation  between  pedagogical 
method  and  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  individual  child. 

Text-books  and  Materials  of  Instruction — If  there  \vere  a 
satisfactory  text-book  with  which  to  follow  this  course,  it 
ought  not  to  be  used  except  as  a  reference  hand-book.  The 
work  in  child-psychology  should  throw  the  student,  who  is 
about  to  become  a  teacher  himself,  upon  his  own  resources 
of  observation  and  thought.  He  must  be  trained  to  find  his 
material,  to  work  it  over  into  satisfactory  form  for  presenta¬ 
tion  and  to  make  conclusions  from  it  that  may  later  influ¬ 
ence  his  treatment  of  children  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
works  to  which  he  may  be  referred  for  information  and  for 
guidance  are  mentioned  below. 

Apparatus  will  be  serviceable  for  making  physical  and 
mental  tests  and  measurements.  Upwards  of  five  hundred 
dollars  would  be  needed  for  a  working  laboratory.  Ques¬ 
tion-blanks  or  syllabi  may  be  printed  and  distributed.  But 
as  has  been  once  said,  if  the  students  have  paper  and  pencils, 
they  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  without  apparatus,  provided 
they  have  an  instructor  who  can  teach  them  to  use  their  own 
eyes  and'  ears  and  thinking  powers.  The  use  of  apparatus 
for  making  these  physical  and  mental  tests  is  recommended, 
because  it  will  advance  the  individual’s  knowledge  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  at  the  same  time  the  results  obtained  will 
increase  our  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  children. 
Very  simple  tests  may  be  devised  that  will  not  interfere  with 
the  regular  w'ork  of  the  school,  and  which  normal-school 
students  in  their  last  term  may  successfully  assist  in  conduct¬ 
ing.  A  complete  schedule  of  statistics  and  tests  will  include 
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family  history,  age,  height,  weight,  lung  capacity,  muscular 
force,  rate  of  movement,  motor  co-ordination,  reaction-time, 
time  of  various  processes  of  thought,  keenness  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  the  senses,  memory,  fatigue,  attention,  etc. 

Library  of  Reference 

Both  student  and  instructor  will  need  for  frequent  and  regular  use ; 

The  Pedagogical  seminary. 

The  Child-study  monthly. 

The  American  journal  of  psychology. 

The  Educational  Review. 

The  Psychological  review. 

These  journals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance  for  this 
course. 

(general  works  on  the  child  will  be  useful,  such  as  those  of  Preyer, 
Chamberlain,  Sully,  and  Baldwin.  Special  monographs  should  also  form  a 
part  of  the  library. 

Are  these  courses  practicable  with  normal-school  classes? 
It  is  my  opinion  that,  no  matter  what  the  grade  of  student 
may  be,  the  general  outline  of  these  courses  would  remain 
unchanged,  so  long  as  the  class  is  composed  of  beginners  in 
psychology.  I  have  given  these  courses,  very  much  as  here 
outlined,  to  students  representing  great  diversity  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  development:  college  presidents, 
county  superintendents,  institute  lecturers,  primary-school 
teachers,  medical  students  and  instructors,  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students.  All  students  cannot  be  expected 
to  obtain  an  equal  benefit  from  the  course,  and,  although  all 
will  need  to  be  taken  over  the  same  range  of  subject-matter, 
the  details  must  vary  with  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
class  of  students  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

These  courses  are  now  in  operation  at  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School.  The  Normal  School  offers  a  two-year 
course  of  special  training,  following  upon  a  four-year 
course  in  the  high  school.  The  instruction  in  psychology 
extends  over  the  entire  two  years.  Thus  each  of  the  four 
constituent  courses  represents  a  half-year’s  work.  A  one- 
year’s  course  in  physiology  is  given  in  the  Normal  School  to 
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students  of  the  second  year.  Students  of  the  first  year, 
therefore,  get  practically  their  first  introduction  to  physi¬ 
ology  from  the  work  that  is  given  on  the  nervous 
system  in  Course  I  and  from  the  courses  in  biology  that 
are  given  simultaneously.  Should  the  normal-school 
course  in  physiology  be  extended  to  cover  two  years,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  for  the  work  on  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system  to  retain  its  present 
position  in  the  course  on  psychology.  No  more  impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  instruction  to  young  women  entering 
upon  adult  life,  and  looking  to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
can  be  offered  than  that  of  physiology.  No  time  should  be 
taken  from  the  physiologist  to  give  to  the  psychologist. 
Moreover,  the  physiologist  and  the  psychologist  study  the 
nervous  system  from  such  different  points  of  view  that  a 
treatment  of  the  nervous  system  by  a  physiologist  would 
hardly  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  psychology.  The  following 
outline  of  the  courses,  now  in  operation  at  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School,  was  prepared  as  a  working  plan  of  instruc¬ 
tion  by  Miss  Pritchard  and  Miss  Harmon,  the  teachers  in 
charge  of  this  subject,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  them  for  many  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  The  allied  depart¬ 
ment  of  physiology  and  other  departments  are  already 
ibetter  equipped  than  many  colleges;  such  additions  will 
shortly  be  made  to  the  psychological  equipment  as  will  place 
the  instruction  in  psychology  at  this  school  on  a  level  with 
that  given  to  undergraduates  at  the  very  foremost  of  our 
universities.  This  outline  is  here  presented  to  convince  the 
doubtful  that  a  high  grade  of  work  can  be  done  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  school  by  qualified  instructors  with  a  proper,  adequate 
equipment  of  demonstration  apparatus  and  material  at  their 
disposal.  The  figures  opposite  the  titles  under  each  course 
indicate  the  relative  amount  of  time  that  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  give  to  each  topic;  they  represent  roughly  a  week’s 
instruction  of  three  hours. 
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First  Year,  First  Half:  The  Mind  and  the  Body 

1.  Introductory — The  subject-matter  of  the  science  of  psychology;  meth¬ 
ods,  old  and  new ;  the  modern  point  of  view ;  the  postulates  of  psy¬ 
chology  ;  the  interaction  of  mind  and  body. 

2.  The  Human  Being  and  his  Environment — The  reacting  organism  ; 
physical  stimuli  and  the  objects  of  the  external  world ;  their  action 
upon  the  nervous  system,  the  sense  organs  and  muscles. 

3.  The  Function  of  Muscles  in  the  Production  of  Movement — The  struc¬ 
ture  and  physiology  of  muscles. 

4.  Sense  Organs — Their  general  structure  and  sensitivity  to  physical 
stimuli. 

5.  Nervous  Tissue — General  outline  of  structure  of  nervous  system. 

6.  Reflex  Movement — The  characteristics  of  the  reflexes  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
the  nervous  elements  involved  ;  relation  to  mental  control. 

7.  Complicated  Reflexes — The  medulla  and  basal  ganglia. 

8.  Automatic  Action — Its  development  in  the  individual ;  habit ;  auto¬ 
matic  speech  and  writing  ;  cases  of  dual  personality. 

9- 13.  The  Structure  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Detail — Spinal  cord,  me¬ 

dulla,  cerebellum,  basal  ganglia,  cerebral  hemispheres ;  their  activity 
in  relation  to  the  mind. 

14.  Cerebral  Localization — The  parts  of  the  brain  concerned  in  sensation 
and  in  the  production  of  movement.  The  neural  basis  of  memory  and 
association. 

1 5.  Equilibration — A  study  of  the  mental  and  nervous  factors  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  bodily  equilibrium  and  in  locomotion. 

16.  Speech — A  study  of  the  mental  and  nervous  elements  involved  in  speech  ; 
some  reference  to  the  growth  and  disorders  of  speech. 

Methods 

Lectures,  demonstrations ;  individual  study  of  models,  blue  prints  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  brain  or  of  diagrams,  and  of  prepared  specimens  of  human 

and  ox  brains,  dissection  ;  a  carefully  kept  descriptive  notebook. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  demonstration  material ;  Minimum,  fioo;  Moderate, 

$500  :  Complete,  $1500  and  upward. 

First  Year,  Second  Half  :  Sensation  and  Perception 

1.  Sensations  of  Touch  and  Pressure — The  localization  of  touch  sensa¬ 
tions  ;  sensory  areas  ;  relation  to  perception  of  space. 

2.  Muscle  Sense — Sensation  of  bodily  movements. 

3.  Temperature  and  Pain. 

4-9.  Vision — Color,  monocular  and  binocular  vision. 

10- 12.  Audition — Noise,  tone,  musical  harmony,  and  discord. 

1 3.  Taste  and  Smell, 

14.  Organic  Sensations. 

1 5.  Sensory  Elements  in  the  Emotions  and  in  Thought. 

16-77.  General  Mental  Conditions  Affecting  Sensation  and  Perception, 
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Methods 

Experimentation,  class  and  individual;  discussions  and  lectures;  a  labora¬ 
tory  notebook. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  demonstration  material  and  apparatus :  Minimum, 
(above  the  charts,  etc.,  of  Course  I),  $25;  Moderate,  $250;  Complete, 
$1000  and  upward. 

Second  Year,  First  Half:  Mental  Conditions  and  Processes 

1.  Simple  Conditions  of  Movement — The  idea,  impulse,  desire,  pleasure, 
and  pain. 

2.  Instinct  and  Habit. 

3.  Perception  and  Ideas. 

4.  Hallucinatory  Ideas  and  Illusions. 

5- 6.  Association  of  Ideas. 

7.  Memory. 

8.  Attention. 

9.  Volition. 

10.  The  Emotions. 

1 1.  Ethical  and  ./Esthetic  Feelings, 

12-16.  Logical  Process  of  Thought. 

Methods 

Experimentation,  class  and  individual ;  discussions  and  lectures  ;  a  labora¬ 
tory  notebook. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  demonstration  material  and  apparatus  :  Minimum, 
$25  ;  Moderate,  $250  ;  Complete,  $500  and  upward. 

Second  Year,  Second  Half:  Descriptive  Child-Psychology  ; 
The  Growth  of  the  Mind 

I.  The  Growth  of  the  Mind  and  the  Influences  and  Conditions  that 
Affect  it. 

2-3.  Heredity. 

4,  Physical  Influences. 

5.  Social  Influences. 

6- 7.  Bodily  Conditions  and  Relations. 

8-12.  Mental  Organization — Memory,  attention,  motor-ability,  volition, 
moral  sen*5e,  etc, 

1 3.  The  Successive  Stages  in  Mental  Growth — Babyhood  and  Infancy, 

14.  Childhood, 

15.  Adolescence. 

16-17.  Psychological  Significance  of  Pedagogical  Methods. 

Methods 

Lectures,  class  demonstrations,  practical  work  in  reporting  observations 
and  making  tests  and  measurements. 

Material  and  apparatus:  Minimum  (including  Pedagogical  seminary), 
$75  ;  Moderate,  $200 ;  Complete,  $2000  and  upward. 
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Before  concluding,  a  few  words  may  prove  helpful  on  the 
relation  of  teachers  of  psychology  to  these  courses.  This 
sketch  endeavors  to  present  the  minimum  requirement  for 
thorough  work  in  the  science  of  the  human  mind;  normal- 
school  instructors  in  psychology  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
amount  of  preparation  on  their  part  that  this  calls  for;  in 
particular,  by  the  wide  range  of  literature  which  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  they  should  make  themselves  familiar  with.  Teachers 
of  psychology  who  are  lacking  in  the  proper  training  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducting  these  courses  or  others  of  equal  value 
can  only  be  advised  to  follow  the  example  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  brethren,  who  attend  summer  schools  or  extension 
courses,  and  to  seek  this  preparation  where  it  can  be  best 
obtained.  No  general  guide  in  the  form  of  a  handbook  can 
be  recommended  to  the  teacher  in  equipping  himself  for  the 
proper  conduction  of  work  in  psychology.  In  the  field  of 
child-psychology  one  work  does  stand  out  abo.'C  all  others. 
If  the  student  wishes  to  catch  the  spirit  of  modern  psy¬ 
chology  directed  toward  the  study  of  the  child,  and  to 
become  informed  of  the  newest  work  that  is  being  done  in 
this  field,  he  cannot  do  better  than  to  depend  upon  the  pages 
of  the  Pedagogical  seminary.  No  teacher  in  psychology, 
giving  instruction  to  students  who  are  either  teachers  or 
destined  to  become  teachers,  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
valuable  journal. 

Teachers,  who  are  beginners  in  psychology,  and  who  wish 
to  acquire  only  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  science,  may  be 
advised  to  begin  with  a  study  of  the  two  works  of  Halleck, 
Psychology  and  psychic  culture  and  the  Education  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  Ziehen’s  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  physiological  psychology  may  be  taken  up  next  in  order, 
followed  by  a  very  careful  and  thorough  study  of  Titchener’s 
Outlines  of  psychology.  The  student  by  this  time  will  have 
acquired  a  fair  introduction  to  the  science  of  psychology.  If 
he  wishes  to  pursue  his  study  farther,  he  must  proceed  to 
give  careful  study  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  of  the  sense  organs.  He  may 
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select  the  portions  that  appeal  most  to  him  from  the  text¬ 
books  on  anatomy  by  Quain  or  Gray  or  from  Jacob’s  Atlas, 
and  for  the  physiology  he  may  consult  Waller,  or  Foster,  or 
McKendrick  and  Snodgrass.  He  will  find  Donaldson’s 
Growth  of  the  brain  a  good  book  to  have  for  his  own 
reading  and  also  to  draw  material  from,  while  the  first  part 
of  Ladd’s  Elements  of  physiological  psychology  will  serve 
the  same  purpose.  He  may  now  examine  with  care,  which, 
if  he  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  will  involve  the  work  of 
a  couple  of  years,  Wundt’s  Human  attd  animal  psychology 
and  the  Elements  of  physiological  psychology  about  to  be 
translated,  Kulpe’s  Outlines  of  psychology  and  Stout’s 
Analytic  psychology.  James’s  Principles  of  psychology, 
the  large  work  in  two  volumes,  ought  to  be  in  the 
individual  possession  of  the  student  early  in  his  course 
of  reading;  it  should  not  be  read  systematically  from 
cover  to  cover,  but  kept  always  at  hand,  ready  to  be  drawn 
out,  like  a  well-thumbed  favorite  poet,  for  profitable  and 
interesting  excursions  afield  where  the  book  happens  to  fall 
open  or  personal  liking  directs.  It  is  important  that  the 
student  and  teacher  very  early  learn  that  psychology  is 
neither  dull  nor  unintelligible  nor  remote.  James  may  be 
relied  upon  to  give  this  impression  and  to  counteract  the 
unhappy  influence  of  such  works  as  Sully’s  Teachers'  hand¬ 
book  of  psychology.  Baldwin’s  work  on  Mental  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  child  and  the  race  may  be  read  by  those  who 
have  time  and  ingenuity  to  ferret  out  the  many  important 
genetic  principles  that  are  concealed  in  an  abstruse  and 
carelessly  constructed  phraseology. 

This  list  is,  of  course,  formidable,  but  the  education  of  the 
teacher  is  never  complete.  After  all,  teaching  is  an  art  and 
Ars  longa  est. 

Lightner  Witmer 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION^ 

During  the  life  of  the  present  generation  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  our  public-school  system,  and  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  we  are  justly  proud  of  what  has  been  done.  School 
architecture,  ventilation,  text-books,  teachers,  methods, 
training  schools,  superintendence — in  all  of  these  lines  we  are 
far  in  advance  of  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  but  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  schools  along  strong  educational  lines  we 
are  still  in  our  infancy.  Politics  instead  of  educational  ability 
has  been  the  strongest  factor  in  the  selection  of  the  directors 
of  educational  work  in  cities,  counties,  and  States,  and  the 
lower  positions  in  the  teaching  force  have  suffered  as  a  con¬ 
sequence.  The  educational  world  has  awakened,  as  far  as 
cities  are  concerned.  The  introduction  of  the  Cleveland  plan 
of  city  school  government  has  marked  an  epoch  in  city  edu¬ 
cational  affairs,  and  as  yet  no  better  plan  has  been  devised 
to  secure  careful,  independent,  and  economical  administration 
of  schools.  This  plan,  or  a  plan  essentially  the  same,  is  being 
recommended  for  adoption  in  many  cities.  Local  ward 
boards,  or  large  boards  elected  along  political  lines,  and  on 
the  basis  of  ward  representation,  should  give  place  to  small 
boards  chosen  from  the  city  at  large  and  without  reference 
to  political  lines.  City  superintendents  should  be  elected 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Southern  California  Teachers’  Association  at  Los 
Angeles,  December  5,  1896.  The  Association  instructed  the  chair  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  devise  means  of  securing  legislation  to  carry  into  effect  in  Califor¬ 
nia  the  ideas  of  the  paper.  The  committee  is  as  follows  : 

Professor  Melville  Dozier,  chairman.  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles ;  Professor 
Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto;  James  A.  Foshay,  Sufwrintendent 
of  Schools,  Los  Angeles  ;  Miss  Margaret  M.  Mogeau,  County  Superintendent,  San 
Bernardino  ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Frick,  High  School,  Los  Angeles  ;  Principal  F.  E.  Per- 
ham.  High  School,  Santa  Ana  ;  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
San  Diego. 
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with  regard  to  professional  ability  and  personal  character, 
other  considerations  being  of  minor  importance.  The  same 
is  true  of  State  and  county  superintendents,  and  not  until 
such  qualifications  are  made  the  basis  of  appointment  can 
we  expect  results  of  a  high  order. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  position  of  State  and 
county  superintendents  is  the  rotation  in  office  to  which 
these  officials  are  subjected.  What  results  could  we  expect 
of  our  State  universities  if  they  were  compelled  to  take  as 
their  professors  men  elected  by  popular  vote  and  selected 
along  political  lines  from  among  the  citizens  of  their  State, 
and  subject  to  change  at  the  next  political  landslide?  Such 
would  be  little  more  unreasonable  than  the  present  popular 
election  of  State  superintendent  and  State  geologist. 

Another  important  step  in  school  organization  that  lies 
before  us  is  the  abolition  of  politics  from  our  State  and 
county  school  systems,  and  the  substitution  of  more  rational 
methods  of  selection  of  our  higher  educational  officials.  Bet¬ 
ter  school  organization  would  mean  greater  co-ordination 
and  centralization  of  educational  responsibility  and  power;  it 
would  mean  that  school  superintendents.  State  and  county, 
would  be  appointed  because  of  marked  educational  abil¬ 
ity,  and  not  elected  because  of  political  prestige;  it  would 
mean  that  their  tenure  of  office  would  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  to  correspond  with  their  educational  ability;  that 
their  work  would  be  changed  from  the  collection  of  statis¬ 
tics  to  the  dissemination  of  educational  ideas — in  short,  it 
would  mean  that  the  school  system  and  politics  should  be 
divorced ^for  all  time  to  come. 

In  40  of  the  45  States  from  which  I  have  information  I  find 
that  in  29  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  at  the  general 
State  election  as  a  part  of  the  State  ticket;  in  5  States  he  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  in  3  States  by  the  State  board; 
in  I  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  in  i  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  legislature;  and  in  i  the  secretary  of  the 
State  hoard  acts  as  State  superintendent.  In  16  States  the 
term  of  office  is  but  2  years;  in  3  States  3  years;  in  14  States 
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4  years;  in  i  State  i  year;  in  i  State  no  limit  is  fixed,  and  in 
6  States  I  have  no  information. 

Popular  election,  I  think  vve  will  generally  admit,  is  not 
the  method  best  calculated  to  secure  the  best  men  for  the 
office.  Many  of  the  ablest  educators  in  each  State  would  not 
go  through  a  political  campaign  for  all  that  the  office  can 
give.  We  frequently  get  good  men  by  the  method,  but  not 
always;  the  method  cannot  insure  it,  and  in  education  we 
should  take  no  chances.  Our  own  State  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  securing  its  present  superintendent,  but  we  have 
no  assurances  of  being  as  fortunate  next  time.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  elective  method  of  selection  is  now,  or  ever 
will  be,  calculated  to  give  high  results.  The  politician  has 
no  high  ideals  for  education  unless  they  can  dovetail  into 
the  principles  of  his  party.  In  nearly  every  State  where  pop¬ 
ular  election  prevails  the  State  superintendent  and  State 
geologist  are  the  last  places  on  the  party  ticket  to  be  filled 
by  the  convention.  The  State  offices  are  fought  over,  the 
slates  made  and  broken,  and  the  offices  finally  divided  on  the 
basis  of  representation  and  majorities.  Let  me  illustrate 
what  takes  place  in  many  of  our  State  conventions:  Jones 
of  the  fourth  district  was  the  best  man  by  far  that  came  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  for  State  superintendent,  and  the  second 
best  was  Smith  of  the  sixth.  But  the  important  part  of  the 
ticket  had  to  be  arranged  first,  and  Jennings  of  the  fourth 
was  the  best  man  available  to  head  the  ticket  for  Secretary 
of  State.  Johnson  of  the  sixth  had  the  confidence  of  the 
delegates  as  a  careful  business  man,  and  he  was  slated  for 
State  Treasurer.  In  addition,  Jones  and  Jennings  are  both 
from  the  same  county  and  city,  and  it  would  never  do  to  give 
two  offices  to  this  district,  and  leave  the  first  and  the  fifth, 
districts  that  are  generally  strong  for  the  party,  without  rep¬ 
resentation.  So  Jones,  who  would  have  made  a  good  super¬ 
intendent.  and  Smith,  who  would  have  made  a  fair  one,  are 
both  turned  down,  and  Green,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  first, 
is  nominated  for  State  superintendent,  and  Moore,  the  stone 
mason  of  the  fifth,  is  nominated  for  State  geologist.  The 
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delegates  think  it  a  winning  ticket,  and  the  newspapers  say 
that  it  will  surely  win,  because  the  convention  has  left  no 
sore  spots  in  making  it. 

The  other  great  party  of  the  State  meets  and  divides  the 
spoils  after  the  same  plan.  As  a  whole,  its  nominees  are  as 
good  as  its  opponent’s.  It  renominates  the  present  incum¬ 
bents  for  State  superintendent  and  State  geologist  because 
they  have  been  good  men,  and  in  order,  it  is  announced,  that 
the  State  may  suffer  no  loss  by  a  change  in  these  offices. 

But  times  the  past  two  years  have  not  been  prosperous. 
The  crops  have  failed,  the  party  has  not  done  the  great 
things  for  the  country  it  promised  to  do  during  the  previous 
campaign,  and  a  political  landslide  follows.  Green  of  the 
first  is  elected  head  of  the  school  system,  and  Moore  of  the 
fifth  takes  up  the  official  geological  hammer.  The  result  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  the  distribution  as  made  by  the  first 
State  Convention.  The  present  incumbents  turn  over  the 
keys  and  seals  of  their  offices,  and  carry  away  with  them 
the  years  of  experience  and  information  which  can  never  be 
turned  over  to  anyone. 

The  same  thing,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  carried  out  in  the 
election  of  a  county  superintendent.  Of  the  40  States  men¬ 
tioned  above,  29  elect  a  county  superintendent  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  election;  5  States  have  none;  in  2  States  the  county 
superintendent  is  elected  by  the  trustees  of  the  townships;  in 
2  he  is  elected  by  the  county  board;  in  2  he  is  appointed 
by  the  county  judge;  and  in  i  State  he  is  appointed  by  the 
State  board.  The  term  of  office  is  but  2  years  in  a  majority 
of  cases  .and  in  but  i  State  in  the  40  is  any  qualification 
required  for  the  office. 

A  worse  method  than  general  election  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  could  not  be  easily  imagined.  The  wires  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  manipulated,  the  delegates  to  the  convention  seen,  the 
friends  of  the  candidate  interested,  and  the  office  be  finally 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  representation;  fitness  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  being  of  less  importance  than  residence  in  the  proper 
portion  of  the  county.  Good  men  are  frequently  secured  by 
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the  system,  but  more  often  poor  ones.  The  method  of 
selecting  is  against  the  best  results.  Under  the  election  by 
township-trustee  plan,  in  Indiana,  I  have  known  the  worst 
of  ignoramuses  to  be  elected  county  superintendent.  Many 
good  men  refuse  to  seek  the  office  because  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  can  afford  the  time  and  expense  of  a  doubtful  cam¬ 
paign.  Of  the  other  local  methods,  appointment  by  the 
county  judge  is  perhaps  the  best. 

In  many  States  a  movement  is  starting  to  throw  off  this 
yoke  of  political  bondage.  Our  entire  school  system  should 
be  free  from  the  influence  of  partisan  politics  and  sectional¬ 
ism.  If  teachers  and  educational  leaders  unite  in  a  demand 
for  these  reforms,  they  will  come.  If  the  teachers  of  any 
State  unite  in  a  demand  for  any  just  legislation,  it  will  fol¬ 
low.  Education  works  downward,  and  equally  great  reforms 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  determined  effort  of  those 
from  above.  The  Cleveland  plan  of  city  school  government 
necessitated  a  special  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  establish 
it,  and  was  vigorously  opposed  when  first  proposed. 

I  believe  that  State  and  county  superintendents  of  schools 
and  State  geologists  should  be  appointed  instead  of  elected, 
and  appointed  solely  with  regard  to  educational  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  The  problems  of  securing  able  men  for  the 
office,  of  bringing  backward  counties  up  to  a  standard,  of 
bringing  into  co-ordination  the  school  system  of  a  State,  of 
a  uniform  course  of  study,  of  fixing  requirements  for  the 
office  of  superintendent — all  these  and  many  others  could 
thus  easily  be  settled.  The  plan  that  I  would  propose  is  as 
follows : 

That  there  be  constituted,  in  every  State,  a  State  Board  of 
Education,  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  and  the  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  State  University,  the  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  Presidents 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  the  City  Superintendents 
of  not  to  exceed  the  three  largest  city  schools  in  the  State. 
This  would  be  a  permanent  and  non-partisan  board,  rep- 
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resenting  all  phases  of  educational  work.  This  board  should 
appoint  the  State  superintendent,  his  term  of  office  to  be  at 
their  pleasure,  and  dismissal  to  be  for  cause.  His  selection 
should  be  wholly  non-partisan,  the  only  requisites  being  that 
he  possess  high  educational  and  executive  ability  and  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Once  appointed,  he  should  be 
given  power  and  responsibility  commensurate  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  importance  of  his  office.  This  State  board  should 
also  appoint  the  State  geologist,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  State  superintendent;  select  uniform  text-books  for 
the  schools  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  years  by  competitive 
bids  from  any  publisher  in  the  United  States;  issue  uniform 
examination  questions  to  be  sent  to  the  different  counties 
of  the  State,  the  answers  to  be  returned  to  them  for  grading, 
and  issue  to  those  who  pass  certificates  to  teach,  valid  any¬ 
where  in  the  State;  approve  certificates  and  designate  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  of  other  States,  and  prescribe  rules  under 
which  the  holders  of  such  certificates  and  diplomas  may  be 
granted  certificates  to  teach,  valid  anywhere  in  the  State; 
and  appoint,  for  terms  of  four  years,  with  reappointment  as 
long  as  satisfactory,  county  superintendents  for  the  different 
counties  of  the  State.  These  appointments,  too,  should  be 
based  on  educational  ability  alone,  and  the  State  board 
should  be  privileged  to  go  anywhere  to  find  the  man  for  the 
position;  preference  being  given,  of  course,  to  educators  in 
the  State,  though  the  board  should  not  necessarily  be  con¬ 
fined  to  it.  The  cry  of  local  pride  is  too  often  used  as  a 
shield  for  local  incompetence.  The  board  should  no  more 
be  confined  to  a  county,  or  even  a  State,  in  the  selection  of  a 
county  superintendent  than  is  a  city  in  the  selection  of  its 
city  superintendent. 

Again,  if  a  superintendent.  State  or  county,  is  satisfactory, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  a  change,  and  every  reason 
against  it.  The  cry  of  rotation  in  office  is  one  of  the  curses 
of  American  politics.  We  elect  men  to  Congress,  and  by  the 
time  they  have  learned  their  positions  we  conclude  that  it  is 
time  for  a  change,  and  elect  someone  else.  If  a  man  is  com- 
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petent  to  fill  a  position,  the  longer  he  is  retained  the  better 
it  is  for  the  district  and  the  State.  This  principle  holds  true 
in  school  affairs  as  well  as  in  politics.  We  recognize  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  city  school  government,  but  in  State  and  county 
supervision  we  almost  forget  that  the  principle  exists.  In 
scientific  work  done  under  the  control  of  the  State,  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  little  better.  The  State  geologist,  as  well 
as  the  State  superintendent,  has  been  one  of  the  spoils  of  the 
campaign.  The  result  has  been  that  there  are  but  a  few 
States  in  the  Union  that  have  anything  like  a  scientific  and 
valuable  geological  survey.  New  York  has,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  largely,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hall  has  been  State  geologist 
since  1842.  Pennsylvania  has  a  good  survey  as  well,  and 
Professor  Leslie  has  been  State  geologist  for  about  two 
decades.  The  secret  of  the  good  work  is  that  when  these 
States  found  the  man  for  the  place  they  kept  him,  and  the 
results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  decided  to  inaugurate  a  geological  survey  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and,  happily,  the  selection  of  the  geologist  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  was  left  to  the  Governor,  without 
restrictions.  Instead  of  the  State  electing  one  of  ks  own 
citizens  to  the  office,  the  Governor  was  left  free  to  select  a 
man  for  a  man’s  work.  He  applied  to  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the  best  available  man 
for  the  work  proposed  to  be  done,  and  Dr.  Branner,  then  of 
the  University  of  Indiana,  and  now  of  Stanford  University, 
was  named  for  the  place.  His  five  years  of  work  more  than 
justified  the  selection,  and  his  reports  on  the  economic 
resources  of  Arkansas  are  highly  prized. 

In  the  educational  world,  the  eminent  services  of  Mann  in 
Massachusetts,  of  McCosh  at  Princeton,  of  Eliot  at  Harvard, 
and  of  Harris  at  Washington,  are  sufficient  evidences  of 
what  can  be  achieved  when  an  element  of  permanency 
accompanies  an  appointment. 

I  realize  that  the  plan  I  have  proposed  will  be  considererl 
political  treason  by  many,  but  it  would  bring  about  a  rational 
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system  of  school  organization,  the  fruits  of  which  would  far 
surpass  anything  we  now  obtain.  It  would  take  away  part 
of  the  occupation  of  the  politician,  it  is  true,  but  the  sooner 
that  part  of  his  occupation  which  relates  to  our  public 
schools  is  taken  away  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  schools.  In 
the  words  of  Superintendent  Jones  of  Cleveland,  “  partisan 
politics  is  the  most  horrible  curse  that  ever  spread  its  blight¬ 
ing  influence  over  the  public  schools.” 

The  colleges  of  to-day,  and  especially  our  State  universi¬ 
ties,  owe  their  greatness  to  their  freedom.  What  if  their 
presidents  and  professors  were  elected  by  political  parties 
from  among  the  electors  of  the  State?  We  smile  at  the  idea, 
and  then  tenaciously  cling  to  a  system,  or  rather  a  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  the  equal  of  that  at  which  we  smile.  It  is  only 
recently  that  our  colleges  have  become  free.  They  were 
once  bound  hand  and  foot,  though  their  bondage  was  more 
religious  than  political. 

”  In  its  early  years,”  writes  Dr.  Jordan,  “  the  State  univer¬ 
sity  was,  in  aim  and  method,  almost  a  duplicate  of  the 
denominational  schools  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Its  tra¬ 
ditions  were  the  same,  its  professors  drawn  from  the  same 
source;  its  presidents  were  often  the  defeated  candidates  for 
presidencies  of  the  denominational  schools.  Men  not  popu¬ 
lar  enough  for  church  preferment  would  do  for  the  head¬ 
ship  of  the  State  university.  The  salaries  paid  were  small, 
and  the  patronage  local,  and  the  professors  were  often  chosen 
at  the  dictates  of  some  local  leader.  I  can  remember  one 
case  when  the  country  was  searched  to  find  for  a  State  uni¬ 
versity  a  professor  of  history  who  should  be  at  the  same  time 
a  Democrat  and  a  Methodist.  All  questions  of  fitness  were 
subordinated  to  this  of  restoring  the  lost  symmetry  of  a 
school  in  which  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Republicans  had 
more  than  their  share  of  the  spoil.  The  idea  of  the  division 
of  the  spoils  in  schools,  as  in  politics,  is  only  a  shade  less 
baneful  than  the  still  older  one  of  taking  all  the  spoils  with¬ 
out  division.  And  when  the  spoils  system  was  finally 
ignored,  and  in  the  State  universities  men  were  chosen  with 
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reference  to  their  character  and  scholarship  and  ability  to 
teach,  regardless  of  other  ‘  marks  or  brands  ’  upon  them,  the 
position  of  professor  was  made  dignified  and  worthy.”  y 
So  it  could  and  should  be  in  the  educational  world  outside 
of  the  colleges.  Once  select  men  for  county  and  State  super¬ 
intendents,  with  regard  to  their  character,  their  scholarship, 
and  their  executive  ability,  and  the  position  of  superintend¬ 
ent  will  also  become  “  dignified  and  worthy.”  State  and 
county  supervision  would  then  become  a  profession  instead 
of  a  trade,  able  men  would  prepare  themselves  for  the  work 
by  courses  of  special  training,  and  much  talent  would  be 
drawn  into  the  profession  which  is  now  turned  into  other 
channels. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

San  Diego,  Cal. 


VI 


A  RECTORIAL  ELECTION  AT  THE  SCOTCH 
UNIVERSITIES  ^ 

The  three  Rectorial  elections  for  the  Universities  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen  have  created  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed,  and 
probably  there  will  be  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Southron  to  know  something  in  detail  as  to  the  course  of 
proceedings  on  such  occasions.  There  are  no  similar  func¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  any  English  universities.  There 
are  Rectors  in  the  German  universities,  but  these  are  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  particular  universities  elevated  to  the  headship 
for  a  single  year  of  office;  and  their  functions  differ — a  system 
by  no  means  without  example  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Scottish  universities.  The  Lord  Rectorship  in  Scotland  has 
gradually  returned,  however,  to  its  ancient  ideal;  and,  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  mode  of  elections  by  nations, 
which  is  still  maintained  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  existing  academic  institutions.  It 
comes  down  from  the  French  and  Italian  models  of  the 
Middle  Ages — the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna — on 
which  the  system  is  based.  The  University  of  Aberdeen 
keeps  nearest  of  all  to  the  Continental  idea  in  the  details  of 
the  process  of  voting. 

The  Lord  Rector  is  elected  by  the  matriculated  students 
of  all  years  in  all  the  faculties  at  the  date  of  the  election. 
He  is  President  of  the  University  Court,  the  highest  govern¬ 
ing  body  in  the  University.  He  nominates  another  gentle¬ 
man  as  his  Assessor,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may,  under 
the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  consult  the  Students’ 
Representative  Council.  The  Lord  Rector  and  his  Assessor, 

*  From  the  Educational  Times  (London),  December,  1896. 
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therefore,  are  the  representatives  of  the  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Court.  The  Lord  Rectorship  has  for  a  long  period 
usually  been  bestowed  upon  men  of  title  or  eminence  in 
politics,  science,  or  literature;  and  for  the  most  part  such 
Rectors  have  been  absentees,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
delivery  of  a  “  Rectorial  Address  ”  some  time  during  their 
three  years  of  office,  and  with  a  single  attendance  at  the 
University  Court,  held  at  the  same  time  for  the  foreign 
Lord  Rector’s  convenience. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Aberdeen  has  hon¬ 
orably  taken  the  lead  in  insisting  upon  the  reasonable  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  Lord  Rector.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Rector,  the  Principal  takes  the  chair  at  meetings  of  the 
University  Court.  The  Principal  and  the  professors  nat¬ 
urally  look  with  disfavor  upon  a  Lord  Rector  who  does  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  them,  and  upon  this  firmly  rooted  right 
of  the  students  to  be  represented  in  the  highest  court  of  the 
University.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  hear  of  allegations 
that  professors  occasionally  show  an  active,  though  unob¬ 
trusive,  practical  interest  in  the  progress  of  elections.  The 
Act  of  1889  reduced  the  representation  of  the  students  on 
the  University  Court  from  one-third  to  one-seventh,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  members.  The  members  of  the 
University  Court  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen — and  the 
list  is  similar  in  the  other  Scottish  universities — are:  The 
Rector,  the  Principal,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and 
eleven  Assessors — one  nominated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  one  nominated  by  the  Rector,  one  nominated  by 
the  Town  Council,  four  elected  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
University  (practically  graduates),  and  four  elected  by  the 
Senatus  Academicus  (the  professors).  Not  more  than  four 
representatives  of  affiliated  colleges  may  be  added;  but.  in 
the  meantime,  there  are  no  such  colleges  at  Aberdeen.  The 
University  Court,  then,  stands  at  fourteen,  and  the  students’ 
representation  is  one-seventh,  with  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  that  the  Lord  Rector  presides,  and  possesses  both  a 
deliberative  and  a  casting  vote. 
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The  first  business  of  the  election  usually  commences  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  before  the  decisive  day.  A  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  students  is  held,  amidst  the  liveliest  demonstrations. 
Candidates  are  proposed  and  seconded,  and  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits  are  canvassed  with  refreshing  frankness. 
In  the  southern  Scottish  universities  the  election  commonly 
turns  on  politics.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Glasgow,  and  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  at  Edinburgh,  were  carried  in  on  purely 
political  grounds.  The  university  clubs.  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative,  exercised  all  their  influence,  and  outsiders  came 
forward  to  address  the  students  in  support  of  one  political 
creed  or  the  other. 

In  the  Aberdeen  election  the  Progressive  party  followed 
a  tradition  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  standing  in 
running  Professor  Murison,  of  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don — an  Aberdeen  graduate — on  purely  academic  grounds 
and  personal  merit.  At  the  first  meeting,  one  of  his  sup¬ 
porters,  who  was  recommending  him  on  political  grounds, 
was  promptly  howled  down  by  his  own  friends.  The  mass 
meeting,  on  dissolution,  resolves  itself  into  a  procession,  and 
marches  through  the  principal  streets,  “  demonstrating  ” 
before  the  houses  of  popular — and  unpopular — professors 
and  other  citizens  of  prominence. 

The  business  of  the  election  now  sets  in  with  its  usual 
vigor.  Meetings  of  the  two  parties — there  has  been  no  third 
party  for  many  a  day — are  held,  as  a  rule,  on  alternate  even¬ 
ings.  Various  committees  are  formed  on  each  side  for  the 
conduct  of  the  various  classes  of  business.  There  is  a  litera¬ 
ture  comm'ittee,  a  cartoon  committee,  a  fighting  committee, 
and  so  forth.  During  the  day  the  opportunities  of  meeting 
at  the  classes  and  elsewhere  are  utilized  in  canvassing. 
Badges  are  worn,  handbills,  cartoons,  and  sometimes  special 
“  newspapers  ”  are  issued  and  circulated  with  the  perfervid 
energy  of  youth.  Thus,  an  Aberdeen  cartoon  represented 
Professor  Murison  tackling  the  Marquis  “  in  grand  style  ”  at 
football — the  reference  being  to  the  fact  that  the  Professor  is 
a  vice  president  of  the  London  Caledonians’  Football  Club, 
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of  which  his  two  sons  are  well-known  playing  members.  In 
his  interest  also  was  issued  an  election  sheet  styled  “  Blue 
and  Gold,”  the  University  colors,  adopted  by  the  Murison 
party  as  being  (in  their  own  view)  the  true  University  party. 
There  is  thus  plenty  of  scope  for  the  wit  and  humor  and 
argumentativeness  of  the  students.  It  is  cpiite  impossible 
to  exclude  the  influence  of  the  election  from  the  lecture 
rooms.  Thus,  at  Aberdeen,  Professor  Ramsay,  of  Asia  Minor 
fame,  innocently  remarked  that  “  Roman  law  would  tri¬ 
umph,”  which  was  taken  as  a  favorable  indication  by  the 
Murisonites,  their  candidate  being  Professor  of  Roman  Law. 
Even  the  logic  class  got  excited.  A  prominent  Huntlyite 
was  a  certain  cavalry  major,  who  is  a  student  of  medicine. 
”  Now,”  said  the  professor,  deep  in  deductive  logic,  “  convert 
the  Major  simply!  ”  And  again:  “  Nothing  can  be  proved 
from  the  assumption  of  a  particular  Major!  ”  The  very 
chemistry  class  was  convulsed,  by  the  casual  mention  of 
muri-atic  acid! 

A  week  before  the  election  day  a  grand  function  takes 
place,  without  which  the  election  would  be  no  election 
at  all.  This  is ‘the  Fight  for  the  Standard.  The  op¬ 
posing  hosts  are  marshaled  under  their  leaders  in  bat¬ 
talions  and  companies  in  different  squares  of  the  city. 
The  biggest  man  available  is  constituted  standard-bearer. 
The  rank  and  file  are  laden  with  artillery  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  consisting  in  the  main  of  packets  of  peasemeal,  carried 
secretly  in  ample  pockets  or  openly  in  frank  commercial  bags. 
The  word  to  march  is  given;  the  pipers  screw  up  their  pipes 
and  “  gar  them  skirl  ”;  and  the  army  defiles  into  the  main 
street  with  heroic  bearing.  The  march  of  the  Aberdeen 
men  is  right  for  the  quadrangle  of  Marischal  College,  which 
has  been  agreed  on  as  the  field  for  the  dread  arbitrament. 
Woe  to  any  unlucky  driver  of  tram-cars  that  finds  himself, 
or  is  found,  on  the  line  of  march  of  either  column;  his  sole 
refuge  is  inside  his  car,  till  the  invasion  be  overpast.  Adven¬ 
turous  urchins  likewise  retreat  to  the  entrance  of  side  streets 
or  passages  or  house-doors,  followed  by  inevitable  pease- 
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meal.  Thus  the  columns  sweep  on,  stirred  by  the  martial 
skirl  of  the  pipes,  into  the  roomy  quad. 

The  quad  gained,  the  opposing  hosts  plant  their  standards 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  open  space,  and  blast  defiance,  each 
to  the  other.  The  formal  nomination  of  the  candidates  now 
takes  place,  but  it  is  little  regarded.  That  is  a  very  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  proceedings.  All  are  burning  for  the  fight. 
There  are  three  referees,  the  principal  being  a  sergeant  major 
of  experience;  and  the  rules  of  warfare  are  definitely  laid 
down  beforehand.  The  fight  shall  last  not  more  than  one 
hour  by  the  clock,  and  it  shall  be  over  the  moment  either 
party  has  lowered  the  other’s  flag  in  the  dust,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  replaced.  The  sergeant  major  blows  his  whistle,  and 
the  battle  joins.  We  must  refer  to  Homer  or  Scot  for  a 
description  of  the  advance  and  the  retreat,  the  surging  of  the 
battle  over  the  plain,  the  clouds  of  spent  ammunition,  the 
deeds  of  derring-do,  the  demoniacal  yells  of  the  combatants. 
Baffled  endeavor  is  ever  valorously  renewed,  and  many  is 
the  slip  ’twixt  cup  and  lip.  The  zenith  of  excitement  flits 
now  here,  now  there,  and  many  a  valiant  knight  bites  the 
dust.  Eventually,  in  the  Aberdeen  fight,  the  Huntly  flag 
was  brought  to  the  ground  in  eight  minutes  from  the  whistle 
— record  time.  In  such  cases  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  the 
referee  to  persuade  the  vanquished  that  their  cause  is  lost. 
The  capturer  of  the  Huntly  flag  bore  the  historic  name  of 
Robert  Bruce.  But,  like  his  great  namesake,  did  he  not 
waver  in  his  allegiance?  The  sole  casualty  in  the  fight  was  a 
Murisonian  collar  bone. 

The  arrnies  re-form.  The  victorious  party,  headed  by  the 
two  standards  (the  captured  one  in  tatters)  and  by  the  pipers, 
defiles  into  the  broad  streets  of  the  city  and  publishes  to  the 
interested  crowds  of  citizens  the  news  of  battle  lost  and 
won.  The  excitement  is  not  to  be  worked  off  by  miles  of 
marching,  and  the  judicious  leaders  advise  a  night  at  the 
theater  in  preference  to  a  miscellaneous  demonstration  in 
the  public  streets.  If  the  chiefs,  victorious  or  vanquished, 
are  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  their  comrades,  what  cause  for 
marvel? 
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For  another  week  the  canvassing,  speechifying,  cartoon¬ 
ing  and  paper  war  go  merrily  and  laboriously  forward.  Then 
comes  the  fateful  day  of  the  election.  Again  the  parties 
march  into  the  quad  under  the  inspiration  of  pipers  and 
drummers,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glo¬ 
rious  war.  The  handbills  are  circulated  in  profusion. 
Special  telegrams  from  outside  sympathizers  are  exhibited. 
At  five  minutes  to  eleven  the  college  bell  begins  to  peal, 
and  it  peals  assiduously  till  the  stroke  of  the  hour.  The 
voting  takes  place  by  nations — but  only  at  Aberdeen  and 
Glasgow;  in  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews  the  decision  goes 
by  simple  majority.  “  Voting  by  nations  is  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  voting  extant,”  says  Mr.  John  Malcolm  Bulloch, 
in  an  excellent  sketch  of  ”  The  Lord  Rectors  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Aberdeen.”*  At  Aberdeen  there  are  four  nations, 
defined  by  Ordinance  No.  6  of  the  1858  Commission — 
Buchan,  Moray,  Mar,  and  Angus.  The  number  four  was 
never  exceeded  in  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 

“  In  Edinburgh,”  says  Mr.  Bulloch,  “  the  nations  never 
did  exist,  and  at  St  Andrews  they  were  abolished  by  Ordi¬ 
nance  No.  4  of  the  Universities  Commission  of  1858.  Why 
they  should  have  been  left  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  does 
not  seem  clear,  and  it  is  curious  that  they  should  not  have 
been  abolished  in  these  two  universities  by  the  Act  of  1889. 
By  that  Act  they  are  only  modified,  for  it  is  proposed  that 
in  the  case  of  equality  of  nations  the  deciding  vote  shall  be 
the  numerical  majority  of  votes;  and,  in  the  case  of  these 
again  being  equal,  the  Chancellor — as  at  present — shall  give 
the  casting  vote.” 

Mr  Bulloch  shall  further  describe  for  us  the  system  of 
voting.  “  The  system  of  voting  at  Aberdeen  is  in  this  wise. 
The  nations  vote  in  four  different  rooms,  the  doors  of  which 
are  locked  at  the  time  appointed,  so  that  all  the  voters  must 
be  in  by  a  certain  time.  Two  professors  preside  over  each 
nation — one  to  read  out  the  names  of  the  voters,  the  other 
to  take  a  record  of  the  vote.  Procurators  for  each  candi¬ 
date  are  proposed  and  seconded.  They  are  usually  the 
’Aberdeen;  D.  Wylie  &  Son,  1890. 
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gentlemen  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  election 
campaign.  The  name  of  each  voter  is  read  out,  and  he 
names,  not  the  Rectorial  candidate  whom  he  supports,  but 
the  procurator  presenting  that  candidate.  The  proposers  of 
the  procurators  check  the  votes  as  the  professor  records 
them.  When  the  voting  is  finished  the  procurators  of  the 
successful  candidate  meet  the  presiding  professors,  when  the 
election  is  formally  made.  In  the  case  of  an  equality  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  procurators  of  the  equal  nations  meet  with  the  pre¬ 
siding  professors  and  record  their  votes.  It  is  usual  for  the 
procurators  in  the  general  voting  to  vote  for  their  opponents 
out  of  courtesy,  but  in  this  final  decision  they  must  vote  for 
the  candidates  they  represent.  Thus,  eight  professors,  eight 
procurators,  and  their  eight  proposers  conduct  the  voting — 
in  all,  twenty-four.  The  election  is  thus  entirely  a  matter  of 
proxy.  The  candidates  do  not  plead  their  own  cause  by 
appearing  before  the  constituency,  nor  is  the  voting  directly 
in  their  name.” 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  determinative  meeting  is 
presided  over  by  the  Principal.  In  one  of  the  nations  at 
Aberdeen,  the  procurator  for  Professor  Murison  was  a  Mr. 
Christian,  and,  when  two  divinity  students  were  observed  to 
vote  for  him,  someone  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
actually  two  divinity  students  were  “Christians”!  The 
open  voting  before  the  professors  too  obviously  lends  itself 
to  possible  intimidation.  The  statutes  regulating  Parliamen¬ 
tary  elections  might  be  advantageously  applied. 

More  speeches  in  the  quad,  more  processions  through  the 
streets,  a  visit  to  the  railway  station,  and  stentorian  cheers 
for  candidates,  station  master,  and  everybody — all  this,  of 
course.  Last  of  all,  a  grand  torchlight  procession  in  the 
evening,  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  costumes,  and  with  vast 
expenditure  of  energy  in  shouting  and  miscellaneous  dem¬ 
onstration” — the  terminus  ad  quern  the  everlasting  granite 
quad,  where  a  bonfire  is  made  of  the  expiring  fag-ends,  and  a 
war  dance  is  e.xecuted  around  the  flaring  embers.  And  so 
ends  the  boisterous  episode  of  the  Rectorial  election. 


VII 

REVIEWS 

Analytic  psychology — By  G.  F.  Stout,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam 
bridge  University,  University  Lecturer  in  the  Moral  Sciences.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1896.  2  vols. • 

XV  +  289  p. ;  v  +  306  p.  $5.50. 

In  tlie  renaissance  of  psychology  for  which  the  present 
decade  is  noteworthy  this  book  occupies  an  important  place. 
It  is  of  special  interest  because  it  shows  that  psychological 
analysis,  resting  chiefly  on  immediate  introspection,  may 
make  contributions  to  the  science  as  valuable  as  any  obtained 
by  physiological,  experimental,  comparative,  or  clinical 
methods.  The  traditional  psychology  of  Great  Britain, 
developed  by  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  the  Mills, 
Reid,  Brown,  Stewart,  Hamilton,  and  Bain,  still  has  repre¬ 
sentatives  equally  able  in  Ward,  Bradley,  and  Stout. 

The  general  contents  of  Mr.  Stout’s  book  may  be  briefly 
indicated.  There  is  an  introduction  on  the  scope  and 
method  of  psychology,  which  is  in  many  ways  the  ablest 
presentation  ever  made  of  the  subject.  This,  like  some  of  the 
subsequent  chapters,  has  already  been  printed,  but  they  have 
all  been  rewritten  for  the  present  work.  ]Mr.  Stout  defines 
psychology  as  “  the  positive  science  of  mental  process.” 
By  introducing  the  word  “  positive  ”  he  distinguishes  psy¬ 
chology  from  the  normative  sciences — ethics,  esthetics,  and 
logic.  This  is  a  useful  distinction,  though  the  present 
writer  believes  that  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  the 
normative  disciplines  tend  to  become  positive  sciences.  Mr. 
Stout  points  out  that  mind  is  a  concrete  and  consciousness 
an  abstract  term.  In  speaking  of  ”  mental  process  ”  stress 
is,  perhaps,  laid  on  the  genetic  method.  The  author  tells  us 
that  when  he  first  planned  the  present  work  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  follow  the  genetic  order  of  treatment,  but  he  found 
himself  crippled  in  the  attempt  to  do  this  without  a  prepara- 
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tory  analysis  of  the  developed  consciousness.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  in  view  a  genetic  or  synthetic  work,  and  reserves  for  it 
questions  that  can  be  most  efficiently  treated  from  this  point 
of  view,  such  as  the  psychological  investigation  of  space  and 
time,  and  the  steps  in  the  development  of  self-consciousness 
and  the  will. 

Mr.  Stout  argues  that  though  psychology  is  a  positive  it 
is  not  a  physical  science.  This  is,  of  course,  true  as  a  mere 
matter  of  definition.  The  more  important  question,  as  to 
whether  psychology  is  or  can  become  an  exact  or  quantita¬ 
tive  science,  is  ignored.  We  may  have  a  genetic  science 
apart  from  measurement,  but  we  cannot  have  an  adequate 
causal  science.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Stout  says,  the  annihilation  of 
psychology  to  claim  that  its  only  possible  basis  is  physiology. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  all  our  sciences  are 
only  artificial  points  of  view  from  which  we  look  at  an 
organic  world.  We  may  take  vision  as  our  aspect,  and  must 
then  combine  physical,  physiological,  and  psychological 
facts.  There  may  be  room  for  a  science  in  which  certain  of 
the  phenomena  which  we  now  assign  to  physics,  biology, 
and  psychology,  respectively,  may  be  treated  in  their  inter¬ 
relations.  Indeed,  Mr.  Stout  himself  discusses  in  some 
detail  certain  obscure  connections  between  blood  supply  and 
attention  and  the  like.  But,  as  he  says,  “  psychology  must 
at  present  do  the  main  body  of  its  own  work  on  its  own 
lines.” 

In  addition  to  the  physiological  method,  Mr.  Stout 
reviews  and  dismisses  the  faculty  hypothesis,  and  advocates 
psychical  dispositions — permanent  mental  conditions,  lying 
outside  consciousness  and  yet  playing  an  indispensable  part 
in  psychical  process — and  these  are  considered  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  hypothesis  of  subconsciousness. 

In  the  main  body  of  his  work  Mr.  Stout  first  undertakes  a 
general  analysis  of  consciousness.  The  first  chapter  is  on 
the  method  and  principle  of  division  of  ultimate  mental 
function,  and  there  follow  an  analysis  of  presentation,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  apprehension  of  forms  of  combinations  apart 
from  apprehension  of  their  constituents,  and  a  treatment  of 
judgment,  feeling,  and  conation.  Mr.  Stout  bases  his  posi¬ 
tion  throughout  largely  on  the  criticism  of  other  writers. 
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This  is  legitimate  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  best  method  of  bring¬ 
ing  forward  his  own  views,  but  it  is  unfortunate  in  so  far  as 
it  makes  psychology  appear  a  set  of  individual  opinions 
rather  than  an  objective  science.  Much  space  is  given,  fur¬ 
ther,  to  the  definition  of  terms.  This  also  is  in  part  a  legiti¬ 
mate  method  for  analyzing  the  processes  named,  and  is  in 
part  an  unfortunate  necessity  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
It,  however,  gives  psychology  too  much  the  appearance  of 
a  logomachy,  rather  than  a  science  describing  and  explain¬ 
ing  matters  of  fact. 

The  second  division  of  Mr.  Stout’s  work  is  on  mental 
processes,  treating  the  general  laws  and  conditions  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  change  takes  place  in  consciousness.  The 
concept  of  mental  activity  and  the  process  of  attention  are 
reviewed,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  interest,  habit,  and 
association.  Mr  Stout  distinguishes  from  association 
“noetic  synthesis,”  by  which  he  means  “  that  union  of  pres¬ 
entational  elements  which  is  involved  in  their  reference  to  a 
single  object.”  Under  apperception  are  included  processes 
such  as  understanding,  interpreting,  identifying,  etc.;  cases 
in  which  “  a  presentation  acquires  a  certain  significance  for 
thought  by  connecting  itself  with  some  mental  preformation 
as  this  has  been  organized  in  the  course  of  previous  experi¬ 
ence.”  The  three  last  chapters  of  the  work  are  on  “Thought 
and  language,”  “  Belief  and  imagination,”  and  “  Pleasure 
and  pain.” 

It  would  be  attempting  the  impossible  to  undertake  to 
give  an  account  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Stout’s  acute  analyses. 
Abstruse  relations  are  apprehended  by  him  with  the  same 
definiteness  as  the  ordinary  man  sees  the  furniture  of  his 
room.  Trains  of  thought  proceed  with  great  logical  consist¬ 
ency,  and  are  expressed  in  language  clear  and  elegant  to  an 
unusual  degree.  As  there  are  poems  for  poets,  so  there  are 
psychologies  that  appeal  especially  to  students  of  psy¬ 
chology.  Mr.  Stout’s  book  is  one  of  these.  To  the  plain 
man.  “  undebauched  by  learning.”  it  will  be  as  caviare,  but 
by  the  psychologist  it  will  be  read  and  re-read. 

J.  McKeen  Cattell 
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The  education  of  the  central  nervous  system.  A  study  of  foundations, 
especially  of  sensory  and  motor  training — By  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  M.  A. 
New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1896.  258  p.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Halleck’s  purpose  in  this  little  book  is,  quoting  from 
his  preface,  “  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  early  pur¬ 
posive  training  of  the  central  nervous  system,  while  its  brief 
morning  of  plasticity  lasts,”  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
molding  the  nerve  cells  into  “  lifelong  friends,”  into  ”  trusty 
servants,”  of  preventing  their  development  into  “  relentless 
enemies,”  etc.,  etc.  From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is 
this  almost  shocking  familiarity  with  the  nerve  cell  and  its 
habits  exhibited  by  the  author  which  is  the  chief  fault  of  his 
book.  It  is  highly  probable,  of  course,  that  the  nerve  cell  is 
the  ultimate  nervous  element,  and  that  on  its  modifications 
depends  the  development  of  distinctive  reactions  which 
go  to  make  up  distinctive  characteristics;  but,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  our  acquaintance  with  that  element  is  extremely 
slight,  and  any  dogmatic  statement  as  to  its  functions  must 
rest  largely  upon  assumption.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  author 
might  have  reached  his  conclusions  and  made  his  practical 
suggestions  with  less  flagrant  violation  of  neurological  cau¬ 
tion.  But,  as  the  book  is  not  written  for  the  neurologist, 
and  as  actual  misstatement  is  rare,  perhaps  one  has  no  right 
to  complain. 

Of  the  opening  chapters  on  the  structure  and  possible 
modifications  of  the  nervous  system,  little  need  be  said.  Mr. 
Halleck  does  not  attempt  any  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  brain  anatomy,  nor  to  the  existing  theory  of  brain  func¬ 
tion;  but  his  statement  is  brief,  clear,  and  fairly  correct,  the 
fault  being  that  stated  above — namely,  the  dogmatic  tone 
where  ouf  knowledge  is  extremely  vague. 

Under  the  caption  “  Environment  and  training  ”  the 
author  presents  an  urgent  plea  for  the  country  life  as  the 
most  favorable  for  early  youth.  He  brings  forward  a  large 
number  of  recognized  literary  geniuses,  who  were  remarkable 
for  powers  of  observation,  and  argues  that  this  characteristic 
was  due  to  their  rural  training.  He  is  ingenious,  but  pushes 
his  idea  too  far.  As  long  a  list  could  be  prepared  of  writers 
whose  early  surroundings  were  those  of  the  city  or  town, 
and  whose  senses  were  as  acute,  though  their  similes  smack 
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less  of  the  field  and  forest.  “  How,”  asks  Mr.  Halleck,  in 
this  connection,  ”  can  the  nerve  cells  of  poor  children  in  the 
city  be  trained?”  Now,  pitiable  as  is  the  condition  of  the 
children  of  our  slums,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  the  lack  of  country 
stimuli  which  accounts  for  their  lack  of  development.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  number  of  street  Arabs  be  compared  with 
an  equal  number  of  country  children,  the  city  representatives 
will  be  found  sharper  and  more  observant  than  their  country 
cousins.  The  quickness  of  observation  of  street-bred  chil¬ 
dren  is  notorious.  More  than  that,  the  author’s  general 
attitude  suggests  the  reminder  that  education  and  training 
are  not  for  the  incipient  literary  genius  alone,  but  for  the 
average  potential  citizen,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  prop¬ 
erly  directed  education  can  do  as  much  in  the  way  of  obser¬ 
vation  in  New  York  as  in  the  Berkshires.  At  the  same  time, 
the  general  remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  environment 
and  change  of  environment  are  true,  and,  even  if  common¬ 
place,  will  bear  repeating  now  and  again. 

The  importance  of  training  in  youth  is  emphasized  under 
“  Age  and  training,”  and,  with  these  general  considerations 
out  of  the  way,  the  author  proceeds  to  offer  his  suggestions 
as  to  “  Sensory  training.”  For  the  details  of  these  chapters, 
the  important  ones  of  the  work,  one  can  only  refer  to  the 
book  itself.  As  a  preliminary,  or  even  an  accompaniment  to 
school  education,  their  suggestions  are  in  the  main  well 
directed  and  good.  The  average  mother  may  be  perfectly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  sensory  training  for  her  child, 
and  yet  entirely  helpless  in  planning  a  method,  and  Mr.  Hal- 
leck’s  few  pages  of  examples  will  be  found  suggestive  and 
sound. 

The  chapter  on  “  Cerebral  development  by  the  formation 
of  images  ”  is  unfortunate.  To  compare  in  importance  pow¬ 
ers  of  imagery  with  accuracy  of  sense  perception  is  absurd; 
yet  this  comparison  is  certainly  implicit  in  the  book.  Many, 
possibly  most,  of  our  best  thinkers  are,  for  example,  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  visualizers,  and  aside  from  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  certain  psychological  questions  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  and  possibly  of  affording  themselves  some  mo¬ 
ments  of  mild  amusement,  it  is  difficult  to  see  just  what  they 
would  gain  by  the  faculty.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  dis- 
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tinguish  chloroform  by  smell,  and  another  and  much  less  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  be  able  to  form  an  olfactory  image  of  its 
odor.  Here  again  vve  see  the  author’s  tendency  to  make  po¬ 
lite  literature  his  ultimate  good,  and  his  pages  are  drenched 
with  poetical  quotation  in  support  of  his  attitude  until  one 
cries  for  mercy  or  judiciously  skips. 

The  chapter  on  “  How  Shakspere’s  senses  were  trained  ” 
is  interesting,  but  unimportant.  Under  “  Motor  training  ” 
is  discussed  in  a  very  brief  way  the  general  subject  of  motor 
response  to  sensory  stimuli,  as  well  as  imitation,  suggestion, 
habit,  and  other  related  questions.  While  emphasizing,  and 
justly,  the  importance  of  proper  reaction  in  early  youth,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Halleck  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
more  definite  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  bringing  this 
about,  as  in  his  consideration  of  sensory  training.  These 
chapters  on  sensory  and  motor  training  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  raison  d'itre  of  the  book,  and  one  would  gladly  ex¬ 
change  some  dozens  of  pages  of  illustrative  quotation  for  a 
little  fuller  treatment  of  the  practical  points  at  issue.  This 
chapter  on  motor  training  exhibits  very  well  a  characteristic 
of  the  whole  book,  and  that  is  a  marked  facility  in  presenting 
the  kernel  of  modern  psychology  in  brief  and  popular  lan¬ 
guage.  The  psychological  reading  exhibited  is  not  wide, 
but  the  works  quoted  are  almost  invariably  good  and  of  rec¬ 
ognized  authority,  and  if  the  conception  of  psychology 
obtained  from  these  pages  by  an  untrained  reader  would  be 
fragmentary,  it  would  at  least  not  be  absolutely  incorrect 
and  misleading.  As  much  cannot  be  said  from  the  neuro¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  While  the  book  is  in  no  sense  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  science,  and  would  not  mislead  anyone  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  results  of  modern  research  in  the  field  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
average  teacher,  and  still  less  the  average  parent,  is  probably 
totally  unfamiliar  with  such  work,  and,  as  implied  above,  the 
almost  certain  inference  for  such  a  reader  would  be  that  our 
knowledge  is  much  more  exact  than  it  really  is.  It  is  hard 
to  see  just  what  is  gained  by  such  glib  treatment  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  elements.  The  senses  improve  under  training,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  accompanying  physical  modifications  may  be, 
and  methods  of  training  gain  nothing  by  adding  a  doubtful 
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theoretical  foundation  to  one  of  practical  experience,  on 
which  latter  Mr.  Halleck  evidently  bases  his  suggestions.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  these  faults  destroy  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  book;  they  do  not,  and  it  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  everyone  actively  engaged  in  the  training  of 
children. 

Livingston  Farrand 


Columbia  Universitv 


Fear — By  Angelo  Mosso.  Translated  from  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Italian,  by 
E.  Lough  and  F.  Kiesow.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.  278 

]).  $2.00. 

Popular  science  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  useful  and  admirable 
thing,  and  when  a  popular  work  on  a  scientific  subject  issues 
from  the  pen  of  a  physiologist  of  the  deserved  reputation  of 
Professor  Mosso  one  takes  up  the  book  with  decidedly  pleas¬ 
ant  anticipations. 

In  the  present  case  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  realization 
corresponds  with  the  hope.  From  the  first  page  one’s  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  of  surprise  and  wonder,  and  as  the  work  proceeds 
amusement  comes  in  until  the  reader’s  state  of  mind  is  as 
complicated  as  the  subject  of  the  book  is  obscure. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  hard  to  treat  the  work 
seriously.  Its  best  point  is  its  vivid  description  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  fear,  but  the  vividness  so  often  runs  into  grotesque¬ 
ness  that  much  of  its  value  is  lost.  Stirring  description  is  not 
always  analysis,  and  as  far  as  the  psychology'  of  fear  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Professor  Mosso  has  not  advanced  our  knowledge  in 
the  least;  from  a  genetic  point  of  view  he  is  hardly  better, 
and  in  the  physiological  field,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should 
expect  light,  we  are  left  about  where  we  started. 

The  author  opens  his  entertainment  with  a  moving  ac¬ 
count  of  his  first  public  lecture,  and  from  the  first  sentence 
we  are  keyed  up  to  the  tension  necessary  to  respond  prop¬ 
erly  to  the  style  of  the  chapters  that  follow — a  style  that  sel¬ 
dom  wavers,  and  is  exciting  enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
most  jaded  reader  of  emotional  novels. 

The  introductory  pages  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  need  no  comment  as  to  their  matter:  they  are, 
of  course,  irreproachable  from  that  point  of  view;  it  is 
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the  manner  of  presenting  elementary  neurology  which  is 
striking. 

These  are  followed  by  a  discussion  of  “  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  brain  during  emotion,”  “  Pallor  and  blush¬ 
ing,”  and  “  The  beating  of  the  heart  ”;  being  chiefly  an  anec¬ 
dotal  account  of  the  author's  own  previous  experiments 
(experiments  of  the  greatest  value),  and,  as  such,  interesting 
reading. 

In  the  chapters  on  ”  Trembling,”  Mosso  presents  per¬ 
fectly  valid  objections  to  the  previous  theories  of  Darwin 
and  Mantegazza  in  explanation  of  that  perplexing  and  much 
discussed  phenomenon,  but  while  leading  us  on  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  hope  of  enlightenment,  we  reach  the  end 
in  a  whirl  of  anecdotes,  but  with  no  sign  of  a  substitute 
theory  for  those  he  combated  at  the  opening  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  flood  of  recollections,  of  which 
he  says  he  is  a  victim  when  thinking  over  the  question  of 
trembling,  had  driven  from  his  mind  all  idea  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  in  hand. 

The  chapters  on  “  The  expression  of  the  face,”  “  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  forehead  and  eye,”  and  the  “  Physiognomy  of 
pain,”  are  better.  Mosso  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  “  it 
is  the  quantity,  not  the  quality,  of  the  stimulus  which  has 
weight  on  the  scale  of  the  expressions.”  That  is,  the  mech¬ 
anism  of  expression  is  comparatively  simple  and  the  means 
of  expression  comparatively  few;  the  nervous  tension  accom¬ 
panying  an  emotional  state  tends  to  discharge  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  and  the  stronger  the  excitement  the 
more  paths  will  be  occupied,  and,  as  must  often  happen, 
the  same  paths  occupied  by  the  discharges  of  different  emo¬ 
tions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  perplexing  resemblances 
of  the  expressions  of  diametrically  opposed  emotions  of  pain 
and  pleasure. 

Mosso  further  objects  to  the  explanation  of  the  expression 
of  fear  as  propounded  by  Spencer  and  Darwin,  both  as  in¬ 
sufficient  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  To  illustrate: 
In  the  explanation  of  the  frown  as  the  first  and  most  gen¬ 
eral  mark  of  non-pleasurable  feeling,  as  a  remnant  of  the 
attempt  to  get  better  sight,  in  direct  antagonism  with  an 
enemy,  by  shading  the  eyes,  he  shows  that,  on  the  contrar>% 
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under  an  extreme  emotion,  such  as  fear,  the  small  blood  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  eye  contract  and  the  pupils,  consequently  dilate, 
which  produces  an  indistinct  image  in  the  retina.  This  he 
explains  by  the  necessity  of  all  possible  nutrition  for  the 
nerve  centers  at  the  moment  and  the  subordination  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  other  organs,  including  the  eye,  to 
this  end,  even  though  it  be  followed,  as  he  shows,  by  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil,  and  hence  be  disadvantageous  to  distinct 
vision.  His  explanation  of  the  frown  itself  is  that  the  facial 
nerve  is  sympathetically  excited  with  the  motor  oculi,  which 
must  necessarily  be  innervated,  in  intent  gazing,  in  order  to 
bring  about  convergence  of  the  axes  and  adjustment  of 
the  lens. 

The  treatment  of  “  Fright  and  terror  ”  is  an  example  of 
the  author’s  apparent  contentment  with  description  of  phe¬ 
nomena  and  neglect  of  even  an  attempt  at  explanation.  He 
opens  the  chapter  in  question  with  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  most  terrible  effects  of  fear  is  the  paralysis  which  allows 
neither  escape  nor  defense,  and  then  states  the  problem: 
“  How  does  it  happen  that  under  the  influence  of  a  power¬ 
ful  emotion  the  empire  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  ceases, 
and  the  energy  for  defense  fails?  ”  This  is  followed  by  twelve 
pages  of  most  vivid  account  of  the  paralyzing  effects  of  fear, 
closing  with  a  lurid  peroration  on  the  descriptive  powers  of 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  but  never  a  word  as  to  the  question.  This 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  book,  and  the  strangest  part  of 
it  all  is  that  it  is  not  characteristic  of  Professor  ^losso. 

One  can  only  say,  in  closing,  that  a  physiologist  of  world¬ 
wide  reputation  and  deserved  eminence  has  perpetrated  a 
monograph  which,  if  its  purpose  be  to  while  away  a  winter 
evening,  will  fulfill  its  end,  but  if  to  advance  the  subject, 
never. 

The  work  of  the  translators  and  publishers  is  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

Livingston  Farrand 

Columbia  University 
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Social  forces  in  German  literature — A  study  in  the  history  of  civilization.  By 
Kono  Francke,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  literature  in  Harvard 
University.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1896.  577  p.  $2.00. 

To  trace  in  the  history  of  German  literature  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  intellectual  and  social  forces  manifest  in  the 
history  of  the  German  people  is  the  appointed  province  of- 
this  work.  The  writer  regards  literature  chiefly  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  national  culture;  and,  while  defining  the  conflict 
between  the  evolution  of  the  individual  and  the  evolution  of 
the  state,  seeks  to  detect  illustrations  of  this  conflict  in  the 
literary  records  of  the  nation.  To  warp  slightly  a  line  of 
Tennyson,  “  not  the  individual  withers,  but  the  world  is 
more  and  more,”  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  investi¬ 
gation;  and  the  highest  hopes  are  to  be  entertained  for  the 
progress  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  where  the  free 
activity  of  the  individual  harmonizes  with  the  wise  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  state. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  led  to  expect  a  work  of  literary 
criticism,  still  less  of  linguistic  research;  and  yet  the  reader 
will  be  rewarded  by  discovering  not  merely  a  study  of  the 
influence  of  social,  political,  and  religious  movements  and 
institutions  upon  intellectual  and  literary  activity;  he  will 
also  enjoy  a  succession  of  vivid  descriptions  of  the  principal 
productions  of  German  literature,  without  any  biographical 
detail,  sketched  against  the  background  of  the  period  to 
which  each  is  related. 

The  writer  has  the  grateful  function  of  interpreting  the 
literature  of  the  land  of  his  birth  to  the  land  of  his  adoption; 
and  if  one  may  observ’e  a  generous  tendency  to  praise  rather 
than  to  censure,  and  may  meet  with  estimates  and  conclu¬ 
sions  which  cannot  always  be  accepted  without  reserve,  it 
is  not  an  unpleasant  experience  to  find  a  work  pervaded  by 
an  enthusiasm  which  is  both  appreciative  and  discriminat¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer’s  method  to  draw  illustrations 
from  the  associated  domains  of  art  and  music;  and,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  tendency  in  recent  literary  history,  recognition 
is  paid  to  the  potent  influence  of  Richard  Wagner,  who, 
more  than  a  histrionic  and  musical  magnate,  must  be  num¬ 
bered  among  the  genuine  powers  in  the  realm  of  letters,  too. 

It  should  not  seem  hypercritical  to  regret  that  so  com- 
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paratively  small  a  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the 
earlier  period — a  field  in  which  the  author’s  studies  and  at¬ 
tainments  testify  to  his  critical  competency;  and  to  that  end, 
if  necessary,  a  certain  ditfuseness  might  have  been  spared 
in  the  treatment  of  various  well-known  productions  of 
eighteenth-century  literature,  admirable  as  this  treatment 
is.  An  interesting  chapter  might  also  have  been  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  new  high  German 
literary  language  out  of  the  various  mediaeval  dialects,  as 
a  manifestation  of  individualism  in  linguistic  movements 
struggling  with  the  tendency  toward  uniformity,  and  modi¬ 
fied  and  shaped  by  great  ecclesiastical  and  political  changes 
— an  investigation,  perhaps,  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  scope 
of  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  welcomed  a  somewhat 
more  adequate  treatment  of  the  present  tendencies  in  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  which  are  to  be  illustrated  from  the  novel  and 
the  poem  as  well  as  from  the  drama.  A  minor  point  for  criti¬ 
cism  is  the  inconsistent  spelling  of  names  of  persons  and 
places  in  various  passages,  which  would  seem  to  invite  some 
revision. 

For  the  two  leading  ideas,  the  presentation  of  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  work,  the  author  has  selected  the  terms  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  collectivism  (including  collectivist  and  col- 
lectivistic),  the  latter  epithets  appearing  to  be  somewhat 
awkwardly,  although,  perhaps,  necessarily,  adapted  from  re¬ 
cent  socialistic  terminology.  These  ideas  the  author  traces 
consistently  from  the  earliest  times,  accentuating  them  with 
occasionallly  a  touch  of  doctrinarianism,  but  with  an  opti¬ 
mistic  faith  that  all  things  have  worked  together  for' 
ultimate  good.  He  finds  in  feudalism  that  the  lack  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  is  offset  by  a  remarkable  community  of  inter¬ 
est  and  purpose;  that  the  mediaeval  man  considered  himself 
chiefly  as  part  of  a  system,  although  in  the  middle  high  Ger¬ 
man  poets  and  preachers  individualism  is  beginning  to  have 
its  say;  and  that  the  development  of  municipalities  paves  the 
way  for  modern  democracy.  The  religious  drama  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  folk  song,  the  didactic 
prose  and  poetry  of  the  same  period  bear  witness  to  this  same 
awakening  of  individual  thought  and  feeling  in  literature. 
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The  Reformation  period,  however,  displays  the  doctrine  of 
individualism  run  riot  in  both  religion  and  politics.  The 
idea  of  Germany  unity  was  still  to  be  a  vision  for  many  days, 
while  the  struggle  for  completeness  of  individuality,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  revolution,  continued  through  barren  centuries, 
although  promoted  by  humanist  and  reformer,  pietist  and 
rationalist,  and  revealed  in  hymn  and  epigram  and  satire, 
until  the  eighteenth  century  is  reached.  Fostered  and  fur¬ 
thered  by  influences  from  England  and  France,  and  helped 
by  what  was  best  in  the  ancient  classic  world,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  occurs  the  literary  regeneration  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  political  regeneration  of  Europe  is  initiated. 
A  century  of  remarkable  contrasts!  Its  beginning  is  marked 
by  an  era  of  narrow  and  sentimental  self-culture  and  harm¬ 
less  rationalism,  of  which  Gellert  is  put  forward  as  the  type. 
It  advances  with  Klopstock,  who,  with  his  religious  ideal¬ 
ism,  his  exalted  conception  of  nationality,  and  his  faith  in  the 
high  destiny  of  man,  was  “  the  prophet  of  that  invisible 
republic  which  now  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has  been 
the  ideal  counterpart  in  German  life  of  a  stem  monarchical 
reality  with  Lessing  as  the  apostle  of  liberty  and  artistic 
reform,  of  religious  emancipation,  of  positive  and  construc¬ 
tive  liberalism,  “standing  both  for  cosmopolitan  freedom  and 
for  national  dignity.”  It  is  agitated  by  the  literary  extrava¬ 
gances  and  the  lawless  individualism  of  the  storm  and  stress 
leaders.  It  culminates  with  the  influence  of  Herder,  who, 
with  his  “  intuitive  grasp  of  the  organic  unity  of  all  mankind, 
of  the  inevitable  interdependence  of  the  individual,  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  race,  became  the  father  of  the  modern  evolu¬ 
tionary  view  of  history,  and,  enthusiastic  individualist  as  he 
was,  at  the  same  time  was  the  first  great  modern  collectiv¬ 
ist”;  with  Kant  in  his  exaltation  of  the  moral  law  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  personality,  reconciling,  too,  the  empiricism  and 
the  idealism  of  his  predecessors;  and  with  the  joint  activity 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  “  the  twofold  embodiment  of  the 
most  exalted  ideals  of  their  age,”  who,  with  their  associates, 
were  “  the  true  leaders  from  the  exaggerated  individualism 
of  the  eighteenth  to  the  collectivism  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  true  founders  of  German  unity.” 

Finally,  the  creed  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  collectiv- 
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ism,  “  ripened  into  a  principle  of  its  own,  affecting  national 
life  at  large,  revolutionizing  science,  art,  religion,  politics, 
changing  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  aspect  of  all  Europe.” 

The  ideal  of  a  perfect  personality  is  to  embrace  the  ideal 
•of  a  perfect  society,  individual  culture  in  the  midst  of  a  well- 
organized  community.  The  growth  of  this  creed  is  followed 
through  the  manifold  phases  of  the  Romantic  movement,  if 
we  may  permit  the  insufficient  term  Romanticism  to  cover 
the  whole  movement  of  civilization  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century;  and,  as  a  last  step,  the  author  finds  in 
Hegel’s  philosophy  “  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to 
make  the  collectivistic  view  of  life  the  key  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  universe,  a  deification,  in  short,  of  the  state  and 
of  human  history.” 

Horatio  S.  White 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Vergil’s  .£neid  ;  Books  I-VI,  VIII,  IX,  and  selections  from  the  other  books — 
Edited  by  David  Y.  Comstock,  Principal  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  V’ermont. 
Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1896.  431  p.  $1.40. 

Latin  composition  for  secondary  schools— By  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  University.  Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1896.  164  p. 

80  cents. 

These  are  both  worthy,  but  not  extraordinary,  books. 
Comstock’s  edition  of  the  jEneid  is  the  work  of  a  veteran 
teacher  of  Latin,  who  has  proved  by  years  of  fruitful  teach¬ 
ing  that  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  epic  can  be 
acquired  only  by  a  willing  pupil,  who  has  been  well  taught  in 
the  elements  of  Latin  syntax  as  they  are  revealed  in  classical 
Latin  prose  and  illustrated  in  Latin  composition.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  startle  anyone  who  examines  the  edition. 
Some  teachers  may  be  surprised  to  see  that  an  attempt  is 
made  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  the  integrity  of  the  ^neid;  but 
such  teachers  ought  to  be  shown  how  heinous  an  offense  it 
is  to  dismiss  the  pupil  and  the  epic  on  the  edge  of  the  maior 
rerum  ordo.  The  chief  merit  of  the  edition  is  to  be  found  in 
this  sane  attempt  to  prevent  the  mangling  of  the  epic.  The 
other  commendable  features  of  the  book  are  the  ample  pref¬ 
atory  matter,  the  clean  text,  and  the  reasonable  notes. 
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with  their  unsparing  quotations  from  the  best  English  edi¬ 
tors.  Perhaps  the  fact  mentioned  last  is  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  thing  in  the  book. 

Men  with  long  experience  in  teaching  Latin  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  agree  as  to  all  the  details  of  teaching  any 
single  subject.  At  some  points  it  seems  to  me  that 
Professor  Comstock  has  erred  in  judgment.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  seems  to  be  rather  sterile,  from  its  lack  of  etymo¬ 
logical,  historical,  and  mythological  helps.  I  must  lament 
the  tribute  that  Professor  Comstock  has  paid  to  depraved 
English  usage  in  the  spelling  of  the  poet’s  name.  But  these, 
like  occasional  slips  in  proof-reading,  are  matters  of  detail, 
on  points  where  reasonably  catholic  teachers  can  afford  to 
disagree  without  quarreling.  The  book  is  sensible,  whole¬ 
some,  and  practical. 

Professor  Bennett’s  little  manual  has  intrinsic  value  as  an 
effective  drill-book,  but  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  intelligent  protest  against  the  style  of  text¬ 
book  that  has  been  so  widely  used  in  teaching  Latin  compo¬ 
sition  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  seems  so  difficult  for  teachers 
to  avoid  being  extremists.  To  avoid  gerund-grinding  many 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  were  converted  several  years 
ago  to  the  use  of  the  “  natural  method.”  Even  among  those 
whom  this  epidemic  did  not  affect  fatally  there  were  many 
who  accepted  in  large  measure  the  doctrine  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  child  to  the  study  of  Latin  must  be  by  very 
easy  stages.  Grammatical  drill  must  be  postponed  until  the 
child  is  ready  to  read  his  Cjesar.  And  then  Caesar  is  con¬ 
demned  as  unclean  in  morals,  harsh  in  literary  style — a  ruth¬ 
less  barbarian.  Horace  Mann’s  dictum,  “What  interests  is 
remembered.”  is  perverted  to  base  uses,  and  made  to  mean 
“  Nothing  will  be  remembered  unless  it  tickles.”  Out  of  his 
first  year’s  experience  with  his  “  Easy  Lessons  ”  the  child 
emerges  with  hazy  notions  of  Latin  syntax.  The  proper 
remedy  for  such  haziness  should  be  a  well-organized  course 
in  Latin  prose  composition.  A  complete  cure  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected;  for  it  is  practically  impossible  to  repair  completely 
the  harm  done  by  a  bad  beginning  in  the  study  of  Latin. 
But  the  bookmaker  is  ready  at  this  juncture  with  his  bolus,  a 
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manual  of  Latin  composition  containing  incoherent  gram¬ 
matical  references,  no  clear-cut  examples  of  the  rules  referred 
to,  a  bundle  of  English  sentences  based  upon  a  classical  text, 
and  an  injunction  to  search  in  a  chapter  of  Latin  text  for 
illustrations  of  the  rules.  Teachers  who  have  been  employ¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  a  text-book  are  ready  for  a  change.  College 
professors  like  Professor  Bennett,  who  have  seen  the  fruitage 
of  such  inarticulate  work,  must  be  fully  as  anxious  for  a 
change.  Professor  Bennett’s  manual  cannot  be  called  an 
ideal  text-book;  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  something 
rational  and  effective.  As  long  as  the  colleges  insist  upon 
the  careful  study  of  special  portions  of  Latin  literature 
as  a  basis  for  Latin  composition,  a  text-book  in  this 
field  must  aim  to  meet  this  demand.  Professor  Ben¬ 
nett’s  book  draws  from  too  wide  a  range  of  Latin  usage 
to  contribute  effectively  to  this  special  end.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  order  of  words  in  a  Latin  sentence,  and 
sentence-structure  generally,  receive  no  attention  what¬ 
ever.  The  study  of  synonyms  is  practically  ignored.  I  can 
discover  no  philosophy  or  system  in  the  vocabularies  that 
accompany  the  separate  lessons;  and  the  general  vocabulary 
at  the  end  of  the- volume  is  too  scant  and  juiceless.  There 
should  be  much  more  paragraph  translation,  with  ample  in¬ 
structions  for  writing  connected  Latin  sentences.  When 
words  are  employed  that  are  defective  or  peculiar  in  their 
inflection  (such  as  impetus  or  nemo)  references  to  the  gram-  I 

mar  should  guard  the  pupil  against  mistakes.  .V  few  of  the 
lessons,  particularly  Lesson  XIV,  have  too  many  usages 
packed  into  them.  In  the  references  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lessons  Professor  Bennett  has  failed  to  do  ample  justice  to 
the  resources  of  other  grammars  than  his  own  admirable 
book.  I  fail  to  see  why  Professor  Bennett  should  display 
such  misapplied  devotion  to  the  character  j. 

But  teachers  will  thank  the  author  for  his  contribution  to 
sound  methods  of  teaching  this  difficult  subject.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  any  method  of  teaching  Latin  composi¬ 
tion  that  aims  at  being  interesting  per  se  is  vicious.  The 
first  and  only  legitimate  aim  of  the  author  of  the  text-book 
is  thoroughness  and  soundness.  An  .able  teacher  will  make 
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the  use  of  any  text-book  interesting.  A  shiftless,  incom¬ 
petent  teacher  will  sacrifice  thoroughness,  unless  restrained 
by  the  demands  of  his  text-book.  Professor  Bennett’s 
theory  of  the  function  of  Latin  composition  in  secondary 
schools,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  is  sound;  and  his  little  man¬ 
ual  is  a  rational  attempt  to  apply  this  theory. 

Lawrence  C.  Hull 


The  Lawrenceville  School 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Dr.  William  J.  Rolfe  has  edited  for  the  Riverside  Press 
Tennyson’s  The  coming  of  Arthur  and  other  Idylls  of  the 
King  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1896.  P.  iv,  221.  $1.00).  Not  only  has  Dr.  Rolfe  pre¬ 
pared  this  edition  with  his  usual  care  and  skill  regarding 
matters  of  interpretation  and  textual  criticism,  but  he  has 
laid  all  readers  of  Tennyson  under  obligation  by  reproducing 
from  the  Contemporary  review  for  May,  1873,  an  article, 
inspired  and  approved  by  the  poet  himself,  which  expounds 
the  deep  allegorical  meaning  of  the  Idylls  as  well  as  their 

“  artistic  unities.” - Mr.  Bardeen’s  new  Reading  Circle 

edition  of  Quick’s  Educational  reformers  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  addition  in  the  form  of  the  “  pedagogic  auto¬ 
biography  ”  that  ]\Ir.  Quick  had  under  way  for  this  Review 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  the  Encyclofcedia  Bri- 
tannica  article  on  Froebel  and  a  large  number  of  portraits 
and  illustrations  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1896. 

420  p.  $fl.oo). - The  History  of  the  last  quarter-century 

in  the  United  States,  by  President  Andrews  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  as  interesting  in  content  as  it  is  journalistic  and 
amateurish  in  style.  The  book  is  sumptuously  printed  and 
the  illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  excellent  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1896.  2  vols.  390,  409  p. 

$6.00). - An  unusually  good  and  well-balanced  History  of 

the  United  States  for  schools  is  that  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry 
and  his  son.  The  development  of  the  social  and  literary 
life  of  the  nation  is  given  adequate  attention  (Boston: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1896.  437  p.  $1.50). 
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EDITORIAL 

The  liveliest  interest  has  been  manifested,  not  only  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  but  throughout  the  country,  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  education  that  are  contained  in  the 
proposed  charter  of  Greater  New  York  which  has  been  made 
public  by  the  Commission  charged  with  its  preparation.  The 
task  of  drafting  this  portion  of  the  charter  was  a  difficult  and 
delicate  one  at  best,  involving  as  it  did  the  bringing  together 
of  two  such  school  systems  as  those  of  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  including  also  the  care  of  rural  or  district  schools 
in  the  suburban  counties  of  Richmond  and  Queens.  The 
necessary  complexity  of  the  problem  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  jealousies  and  animosities  developed  during  the  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  for  school  reform  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
during  the  short-lived  and  unsuccessful  struggle  toward  the 
same  end  in  Brooklyn.  As  is  now  pretty  well  understood 
throughout  the  country.  New  York  had,  by  law,  in  its  ward- 
trustee  system,  and  Brooklyn  has,  by  custom,  in  its  local- 
committee  system,  the  worst  known  methods  of  municipal 
school  administration.  Because  these  systems  were  old,  they 
commended  themselves  to  the  easy-going,  the  indifferent, 
and  the  narrow-minded  in  both  communities.  Because  they 
were  familiar,  they  were  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  by  other  strong,  but  unthinking,  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population.  Because  they  were  bad,  they  were 
tenaciously  clung  to  by  the  politicians,  big  and  small,  within 
and  without  the  school  system.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  any  attempt  to  uproot  these  administrative  abuses  and 
to  put  the  school  system  of  the  Greater  New  York  upon  a 
rational  and  scientific  basis,  would  be  desperately  opposed, 
not  only  by  the  forces  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  malice,  but  by 
those  of  indifference  and  stupidity  as  well. 

Students  of  the  problem  in  its  larger  aspect  saw, 
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two  years  ago,  that  the  greater  New  York  was  inevitable. 
They  also  saw  that  if,  at  the  time  of  consolidation,  the 
ward-trustee  system  was  in  operation  in  New  York  and 
the  equally  vicious  local  committee  system  in  operation 
in  Brooklyn,  the  chances  were  that  the  worst  features 
of  both  would  be  fastened  upon  the  new  metropolis 
for  a  generation,  and  that  the  schools  would  continue 
indefinitely  to  be  Houses  of  Refuge  for  the  possessors 
of  local  and  political  “  pulls.”  It  was  of  vital  importance 
that  the  fighting  should  be  forced  and  a  breach  made  in  the 
enemy’s  lines  before  the  Commission  to  prepare  the  Greater 
New  York  charter  was  appointed.  As  readers  of  this 
Revikw  well  know,  the  fighting  was  forced;  and  thanks  to 
Governor  Morton,  Senators  Stranahan,  White,  and  Pavey, 
Speaker  Fish,  and  their  colleagues,  a  victory  of  national  sig¬ 
nificance  was  gained.  This  victory,  however,  related  to  the 
city  of  New  York  alone,  and  a  large  part  of  its  fruit  was 
left  to  ripen  another  year  when  Boss  Jasper  and  the  Learned 
and  Self-sacrificing  Hunt  were  put  in  command  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

Brooklyn,  however,  is  more  fortunate  than  New  York, 
despite  the  wire-pulling  and  intriguing  of  its  local-com¬ 
mittees  and  the  political  principals.  In  the  first  place, 
if  has  far  better  and  higher  public-school  traditions 
than  New  York.  Next,  it  has  three  superintendents  of 
ability,  disinterestedness,  and  power,  who  control  the 
examinations  for  teachers’  licenses,  and  so  greatly  restrict 
the  vagaries  of  the  local  committees.  Third,  it  has  had  an 
unusual  number  of  very  good  men  on  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  their  influence  has  been  consistently 
thrown  in  favor  of  better  things.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pedagogical  Trades-Unionists  of  Brooklyn  are  abler 
than  their  New  York  allies,  and  they  work  not  only 
more  effectively  but  less  openly.  They  do  not  have 
to  bear  the  awful  weight  of  the  name  of  Tammany, 
and  so  are  able  to  pose  before  the  community  as  far  more 
virtuous  and  high-minded  than  it  would  ever  interest  them 
to  be,  even  if  their  natural  endowments  were  suited  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  strong  effort  in  either  direction.  Through  a  personal 
influence,  which  is  well  understood,  they  are  able  to  use  the 
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news  columns,  and  sometimes  the  editorial  page  as  well,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  a  powerful  organ  of  opinion,  and  their 
lines  of  communication  with  the  leaders  and  underlings  of 
both  machines,  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic,  are 
numerous  and  well-traveled. 

In  order  that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  make 
things  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  Charter  Commission, 
the  schemers  and  orators  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  devoted  most  of  their  meeting  in  September  last  to  a 
perfervid  defense  of  the  status  quo  in  that  city.  They, 
declared  with  hands  on  their  hearts,  streaming  eyes,  and 
voices  choked  with  sobs  that  if  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  should  be  increased  to  forty-six  or  cut  down  to  forty- 
four,  or  if  any  prerogative  of  a  local  committee  should  be 
interfered  with  in  the  least  degree,  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  together  with  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchari¬ 
tableness,  would  necessarily  and  immediately  follow.  It  was 
of  no  avail  that  the  sane  members  of  the  Board  pleaded  for 
delay  or  for  more  thorough  discussion.  They  were  swept 
aside.  One  orator  made  the  preposterous  statement  that  the 
newly  established  New  York  system  was  “  practically  un¬ 
known  throughout  the  country  ” — a  statement  that  was 
either  flatly  untrue  or  else  a  euphemism  to  describe  the 
speaker’s  ignorance.  All  this  took  place  while  President 
Swanstrom  was  out  of  the  country;  but  whether  his  influ¬ 
ence  would  have  kept  his  colleagues  from  making  such  a 
ludicrous  and  lamentable  exhibition  of  themselves,  must 
remain  forever  uncertain. 

Into  a  tangled  and  disagreeable  situation  such  as  this  the 
lot  of  the  Charter  Commission  was  cast  when  it  approached 
the  educational  chapter.  The  preparation  of  the  chapter  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  of  three:  Seth  Low,  Stewart 
L.  Woodford,  and  Silas  B.  Dutcher.  Two  of  them  were 
Brooklyn  men,  and  the  third  had  been  Mayor  of  Brooklyn 
within  a  dozen  years.  One  was  a  banker  and  a  politician, 
one  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  and  one  an  administrator  and  a 
statesman.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  President  Low  did  all 
the  drudgery  and  contributed  all  of  the  constructive  work; 
while  his  colleagues  sat  back  and  either  approved  or  criti- 
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cised,  according  as  their  tender  sympathies  were  neglected 
or  aroused  by  the  Pedagogical  Trades-Unionists  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Never  for  a  moment,  apparently,  did  either  of  them 
look  upon  the  preparation  of  the  chapter  as  an  educational 
and  administrative  problem;  they  were  mere  politicians, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

New  Yorkers  took  little  part.  The  reformers  had 
absolute  confidence  in  President  Low,  and  Boss  Jasper  and 
his  Learned  and  Self-sacrificing  Partner  were  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  in  casting  horoscopes  and  studying  palmistry,  with  a 
view  to  peering  into  their  own  future,  to  be  able  to 
contribute  any  of  their  meager  stock  of  ideas. 

If  rumor  is  correct.  President  Low  took  up  his  task  not 
only  in  the  largest  and  most  generous  spirit,  but  with  a 
desire  to  conciliate  all  intelligent  opposition  and  to  meet  all 
fair  criticism.  He  was  prepared  to  yield  and  did  yield  his 
personal  views  on  many  points  of  detail;  but  when  it  came  to 
fundamental  principles  where  his  reputation  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator  and  an  educator  was  at  stake,  he  refused  to  go  a  step 
farther.  Messrs.  Woodford  and  Butcher,  however,  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Pedagogical  Trades-Unionists,  and  were 
rash  enough  to  report  a  plan  of  school  government,  undoubt¬ 
edly  suggested  in  every  detail  by  a  group  of  Brooklyn  princi¬ 
pals,  that  was  intended  to  throw  the  schools  into  politics  at 
once  and  forever.  The  Committee  on  Draft,  however, 
promptly  sustained  President  Low,  by  what  is  said  to  have 
been  a  unanimous  vote,  and  left  Messrs.  Woodford  and 
Butcher  to  the  leisurely  contemplation  of  their  gold  brick. 

The  plan  as  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Draft  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Low,  and  as  accepted  by  the  former  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

General  Administration — The  Greater  New  York  is  divided  into  five  ad¬ 
ministrative  divisions  called  Boroughs.  These  are :  (i)  Manhattan,  including 
so  much  of  the  present  city  of  New  York  as  lies  below  the  Harlem  river ; 
(2)  the  Bronx,  including  so  much  of  the  present  city  of  New  York  as  lies  above 
the  Harlem  river  ;  (3)  Brooklyn,  including  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn ;  (4) 
Richmond,  including  Staten  Island  ;  and  (5)  Queens,  including  as  much  of  the 
county  of  Queens  as  is  included  in  the  Greater  New  York.  Each  Borough 
is  to  have  a  School  Board  and  a  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  is  to  con¬ 
trol  its  own  schools,  subject  to  the  restrictions  stated  below.  The  School 
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Board  of  Manhattan  is  to  consist  of  15  members;  that  of  Brooklyn  of  15 
members  ;  those  of  the  Bronx,  Richmond,  and  Queens  of  5  members  each 
They  are  all  appointed,  without  confirmation,  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York. 
The  full  term  is  three  years.  One-third  of  the  membership  of  each  School 
Board,  or  as  nearly  one-third  as  possible,  goes  out  of  office  each  year.  The 
members  of  these  boards  serve  without  pay,  and  may  hold  no  other  office  of 
any  kind  except  those  of  notary  public  and  commissioner  of  deeds,  or  in  the 
National  Guard, 

For  the  entire  city  there  is  provided  a  Board  of  Education,  which  is  to  be  a 
central  or  federative  body  consisting  of  representatives  chosen  from  and  by  the 
5  Borough  School  Boards.  Each  Borough  School  Board  is  represented  on  the 
Board  of  Education  by  its  chairman,  and  in  addition  there  arc  4  elected  del¬ 
egates  from  the  School  Board  of  Manhattan,  3  from  the  School  Board  of 
Brooklyn,  and  I  from  the  School  Board  of  the  Bronx.  The  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  consist,  therefore,  of  13  members.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
members  of  this  board  is  one  year.  Provision  is  also  made  by  which,  after 
1898,  the  representation  from  each  Borough  shall  be  increased  by  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  central  board  for  each  additional  300,000  of  population. 

Powers  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education — This  board  is  to 

(1)  Represent  the  school  system  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor¬ 
tionment  and  before  the  Municipal  Assembly  in  all  matters  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  general  to  represent  the  school 
system  of  the  city  in  its  entirety. 

(2)  Have  power  to  direct  the  Comptroller  to  withhold  from  any  Borough 
School  Board  any  part  of  the  appropriation  apportioned  to  the  latter,  when 
the  City  Superintendent  shall  report  that  the  provisions  of  the  State  law  or 
the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  not  complied  with,  or  that  the 
minimum  standard  of  efficiency  required  is  not  attained  by  any  school. 

(3)  Have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary ;  a  superintendent  of  school  build¬ 
ings,  who  must  be  an  architect  of  experience  and  standing  ;  a  superintendent 
of  supplies :  one  or  more  auditors ;  and  a  City  Superintendent  of  schools. 
The  salaries  of  these  officers  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  The  term  of  the 
City  Superintendent  is  fixed  at  six  years. 

(4)  Have  power  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  all  supplies  needed  by  the 
school  systems  of  the  city. 

(5)  Have  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  Borough  Superintendents  and  of 
the  associate  superintendents  and  of  all  principals  and  teachers,  which  sal¬ 
aries  need  not  be  uniform  throughout  the  Boroughs,  nor  even  in  any  one 
Borough. 

(6)  Determine,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Superintendent,  the 
minimum  grades  of  certificates  or  licenses  to  teach  that  shall  be  required 
throughout  the  city,  and  all  such  licenses  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
City  Superintendent. 

(7)  Apportion  the  General  School  Fund  (see  below,  p,  201)  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Boroughs.  The  quota  for  each  Borough  is  one  hundred  dollars  for 
every  qualified  teacher  who  shall  have  actually  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
Borough  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  weeks  of  five  days  each.  After  apportion¬ 
ment  shall  have  been  so  made,  the  remainder  of  the  General  Fund  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  Boroughs  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
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days  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  eighteen  years. 

(8)  Administer  the  Special  School  Fund.  (See  below,  p.  201.) 

(9)  Administer  the  Public  School  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund. 

Powers  of  the  Borough  School  Boards — Each  Borough  School  Board, 
in  and  for  its  own  borough,  shall 

(1)  Organize  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  and  elect  a  president 
and  such  clerks  and  other  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary. 

(2)  Have  the  safe-keeping,  subject  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Education,  of  the  school  buildings  and  other  school  property  of  the 
Borough. 

(3)  Choose  all  sites  for  school  buildings. 

(4)  Have  power  to  divide  the  Borough  into  school  inspection  districts,  and 
when  such  districts  are  made  the  Mayor  shall  appoint  five  inspectors  for 
each  district.  [This  makes  it  optional  for  any  Borough  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
admirable  school  inspection  provision  of  the  present  New  York  school  law.] 

(5)  Have  power  to  appoint  a  Borough  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
associate  superintendents. 

(6)  Appoint  all  principals  and  teachers  on  the  written  nomination  of  the 
majority  of  the  Board  of  School  Superintendents,  which  nominations  must 
be  made  from  the  eligible  lists  of  properly  certificated  teachers. 

(7)  Make  by-laws  governing  the  transfer  of  principals  and  teachers. 

The  City  Superintendent— Thxs  officer,  who  is  given  no  deputies  or 
associates,  shall 

(1)  Visit  and  inspect  all  the  schools  of  the  city  and  report  upon  the 
same,  but  “  he  shall  have  no  right  of  interference  with  the  actual  conduct 
of  any  school  in  the  city  of  New  York.” 

(2)  Have  the  right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  not  to  vote. 

(3)  Visit  the  schools  as  often  as  possible  and  inquire  into  their  courses  of 
instruction,  management,  and  discipline,  and  shall  “advise  and  encourage 
the  pupils,  and  teachers,  and  officers  thereof.” 

(4)  Submit  an  annual  report  on  the  schools,  together  with  plans  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  improvement  thereof. 

(5)  Have  power  to  call  together  all  the  Borough  Superintendents  and 
associate  superintendents  for  consultation. 

(6)  ExamUie,  together  with  such  experts  or  assistants  as  he  may  employ, 
all  applicants  for  all  grades  of  principals'  and  teachers’  licenses,  and  issue 
such  licenses  for  one  year.  If  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Borough  Superintendent  the  license  may  be  renewed  for  two  successive 
years  without  examination.  At  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  continuous, 
successful  service,  the  City  Superintendent  may  make  the  license  perma.ient. 

(7)  Act  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  cases  where  charges  of  misconduct,  insub¬ 
ordination,  neglect  of  duty,  or  general  inefficiency  arc  brought  against  a 
principal  or  teacher. 

The  Borough  Superintendents — These,  with  their  associates,  constitute 
the  Borough  Boards  of  Superintendents.  They  shall 

(i)  Visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  of  their  Borough,  and  report  the 
results  to  the  Borough  School  Board  and  to  the  City  Superintendent. 
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(2)  Keep  a  list  of  all  principals  and  teachers,  with  their  records  and 
standing. 

(3)  Establish  rules  for  the  promotion,  graduation,  and  transfer  of  pupils. 

(4)  Have  power  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  school  to  another,  subject 
to  the  by-laws  of  the  Borough  School  Board. 

(5)  Have  power  to  advance  teachers  in  grade  or  pay  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Borough  School  Board. 

(6)  Recommend  to  the  Borough  School  Board  all  text-books,  apparatus, 
and  other  scholastic  supplies  that  may  be  needed.  All  requisitions  made  by 
principals  for  such  supplies  must  be  approved  by  the  Borough  Superintendent. 

(7)  Have  power  to  issue  syllabuses  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  to 
indicate  the  minimum  amount  of  work  required  in  these  branches. 

Financial — The  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  school  purposes 
is  fixed  each  year,  in  general  and  in  detail,  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  by  the  Muncipal  Assembly. 

The  Special  School  Fund  is  to  contain  all  money  raised  for  the  purchase  of 
school  sites,  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings,  for  the  purchase  and 
leasing  of  buildings,  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  for  the  administrative 
purposes  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education. 

The  General  School  Fund  embraces  all  items  for  educational  purposes  not 
contained  in  the  Special  Fund.  It  will  be  made  up  chiefly,  therefore,  of 
teachers’  salaries  and  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  five  Borough  School 
Boards. 

Removal  of  Principals  and  Teachers — Any  member  of  a  Borough  School 
Board  or  any  associate  superintendent  may  prefer  charges  against  a  prin¬ 
cipal  or  teacher.  Charges  are  made  to  the  Borough  Superintendent,  who 
may  suspend  such  principal  or  teacher,  with  or  without  pay.  The  Borough 
Superintendent  is  then  \o  appoint  a  trial  commission,  to  consist  of  an  asso¬ 
ciate  superintendent,  a  member  of  the  Borough  School  Board  (neither  of 
whom  shall  be  the  person  who  preferred  the  charges),  and  a  principal  of  not 
less  than  five  years’  experience  as  such.  This  commission  shall  try  the 
case  and  report  its  findings  to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  together 
with  its  recommendations  as  to  a  fine,  penalty,  or  punishment  to  be  imposed. 
The  City  Superintendent  has  power  to  review  the  report.  His  decision  is. 
final  and  he  is  to  inflict  the  penalty,  if  any. 

Miscellaneous — Sites  are  selected  by  Borough  School  Boards.  They  are 
then  either  purchased  or  acquired  by  condemnation  by  the  Central  Board  of 
Education,  since  the  title  is  to  be  vested  in  the  city  and  not  in  any  Borough. 

The  superintendent  of  school  buildings,  who  is  to  have  a  deputy  in  each 
Borough,  has  charge  of  all  plans  for  new  buildings  or  for  alterations  in 
buildings.  He  appoints  and  removes  janitors. 

In  the  above  very  brief  resume  of  a  complex  and  involved 
document  of  over  fifty  printed  pages,  only  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  points  have  been  mentioned.  The  plan  proposed,  it 
will  be  seen,  is,  in  some  respects,  a  federative  union  of  five 
boroughs.  How  it  will  work  in  practice  must  remain 
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problematical  for  at  least  a  year.  That  it  has  serious  defects, 
chiefly  in  the  limitations  that  hedge  about  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  in  the  undue  advantage  given  to  the  smaller 
boroughs,  is  certain.  That  its  advantages  greatly  outweigh 
its  defects,  is  equally  certain.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
composition  of  the  first  Borough  School  Boards  and  upon 
their  first  superintendents.  If  these  are  men  who  will  start 
the  system  on  a  higher  plane,  all  will  be  well.  If  they  are 
of  the  self-seeking,  wire-pulling  sort,  any  abuse  is  possible. 
The  proposed  system  will  be  carefully  examined  and  criti¬ 
cised  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Review. 


The  magnitude  of  the  school  system  of  the  Greater  New 
York  is  not  fully  appreciated.  The  latest  statistics  avail¬ 
able  show  a  school  population  (5—18)  of  766,847,  and  an 
enrollment  of  469,064.  The  average  daily  attendance  is 
318,225.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  principals  is 
8428,  distributed  among  376  buildings.  The  value  of  school 
buildings  and  sites  is  $31,662,631,  and  the  total  school 
expenditure  in  1895  $10,552,955.37.  Of  this  amount 

$6,086,499.70  went  for  teachers’  salaries. 


Some  rather  startling  facts  were  made  evident  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  granted  by  the  Charter  Commission  on  their  edu¬ 
cational  plan.  One  looked  in  vain  for  Hunt  and  Holt,  and 
Little  and  Maclay,  and  Strauss  and  Elgas,  and  Boyer  and 
Bolte,  and  all  the  other  valiant  and  defiant  upholders  of  the 
ward-trus,tee  system  of  a  year  ago.  Some  of  these  are  now 
drawing  comfortable  salaries  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  school  law,  and  are  acquiescent;  while  the  rest  had 
apparently  forgotten  that  any  other  system  than  the  present 
one  ever  existed.  Not  a  voice,  however  humble,  was 
raised  in  support  of  the  once  famous  and  indispensable 
trustee.  The  terrible  threats  that  1897  would  see  the 
trustee  system  restored  proved  to  be  empty  bombast. 
The  opponents  of  reform  had  in  eight  short  months  been 
beaten  to  a  standstill;  or,  what  is  better  yet,  to  a  state 
of  speechlessness. 
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But  the  old  familiar  jargon  of  the  looters  and  spoils- 
hunters  was  gravely  repeated  by  the  Brooklyn  Pedagogical 
Walking  Delegates.  The  same  moan  about  the  dear  "  peo¬ 
ple  getting  out  of  touch  ”  with  the  schools  was  heard.  The 
glories  of  being  a  principal  [the  Walking  Delegates  were 
principals]  were  exalted,  and  the  tyranny  of  superintend¬ 
ents  [the  Walking  Delegates  had  tried  to  be  superintend¬ 
ents]  was  bewailed.  The  doctrine  that  only  principals  ought 
to  appoint  teachers  was  preached,  and  the  correlative  doctrine 
that  the  business  of  superintendents  was  not  to  superintend, 
but  to  look  out  of  the  window  and  write  reports,  was  left  to 
be  inferred.  It  was  a  pitiable  exhibition  for  admittedly  able 
men  to  make  of  themselves.  In  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States  would  it  have  been  possible,  and  nowhere  but  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  will  it  be  fully  understood.  The  politi¬ 
cal  life  of  those  communities  has  developed  a  type  of  political 
schoolmaster  that  has  no  counterpart  elsewhere.  It  was  the 
political  schoolmasters,  and  the  poor,  befogged  teachers  that 
they  first  organize  into  associations  and  then  lead  by  the 
nose,  that  spoke  by  the  mouths  of  the  Walking  Delegates. 
And  the  community  smiled. 


As  this  issue  of  the  Review  goes  to  press  it  seems  likely 
that  some  changes  in  the  scheme  as  above  outlined  may  be 
made.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  they  are  in  no 
respect  vital.  They  will  be  described  next  month  in  these 
pages. 


On  January  13  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
organized  for  the  year,  electing  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell 
president  by  a  vote  of  1 1  to  7  for  Robert  Maclay,  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  reactionaries.  The  seven  commissioners  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Maclay  were  Messrs.  Adams,  Andrews, 
Hurlbut,  Ketchum,  Little,  Maclay,  and  Van  Arsdale.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  the  presidency  of  the  Board  and 
the  appointment  of  the  committees  pass  into  the  control  of 
the  representatives  of  the  independent  and  progressive  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  community.  Those  gentlemen  have  no  alliances 
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with  the  school  “  ring  ”  and  no  sympathy  with  its  interests 
and  purposes.  At  the  same  time  they  have  no  friends  to 
reward  and  no  enemies  to  punish,  and  a  year  of  steady,  intelli¬ 
gent  progress  may  safely  be  counted  upon.  President  Hub- 
bell  is  an  educated  gentleman,  a  graduate  and  a  trustee  of 
Williams  College,  who  has  for  seven  years  led  an  apparently 
hopeless  fight  for  reform  within  the  school  board.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  New  York  is  not  making  progress  when  the 
forces  and  ideals  that  Mr.  Hubbell  represents  are  dominant 
in  the  Board  of  Education.  The  new  committees  are  the 
strongest  and  most  promising  in  the  history  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 


In  his  speech  seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Maclay  for 
the  presidency.  Commissioner  Ketchum  said:  “  Every  mem¬ 
ber  here  knows  that  we  [the  old  Jasper  majority]  were 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  evils  of  the  trustee  system. 
Because  we  favored  its  curtailment,  instead  of  its  immediate 
abolishment,  are  we  to  be  everlastingly  condemned?  ”  The 
gentleman’s  somewhat  pathetic  question  must  be  given  an 
affirmative  answer;  first,  because  when  one  sets  about  “  cur¬ 
tailing  ”  a  system  by  increasing  its  representatives  from  120 
to  225,  both  his  use  of  language  and  his  knowledge  of  arith¬ 
metic  are  open  to  suspicion ;  second,  because  the  “  we  ”  of 
whom  Commissioner  Ketchum  speaks  have  dealt  the  schools 
many  more  serious  and  staggering  blows  than  by  supporting 
the  trustee  system,  bad  as  it  was. 


An  important  step  has  been  taken  recently  by  the  city 
of  Boston  in  the  interest  of  college-bred  teachers  who  have 
studied  their  profession.  Heretofore  college  graduates  with¬ 
out  experience  as  teachers  could  not  become  candidates  for 
positions  in  the  Boston  schools;  the  only  persons  without 
experience  who  were  admitted  to  candidacy  were  persons 
who  had  had  a  normal-school  training.  The  supervisors  have 
now  modified  the  rules  governing  the  examinations  of  candi¬ 
dates  so  as  to  admit  to  the  examinations  college  graduates 
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"  who  have  had  a  satisfactory  course  in  pedagogy.”  This 
timely  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  professional  training 
for  college  men  who  become  teachers  is  a  step  that  should 
be  taken  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country. 

A  considerable  number  of  students  who  intend  to  teach, 
as  well  as  teachers  already  in  service,  now  resort  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  provided  by  colleges  and  universities 
because  of  their  own  interest  in  their  chosen  profession,  and 
not  because  of  any  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  the  peculiar  training  these  afford.  Much  would  be 
gained  if  this  professional  spirit  could  be  developed  at  the 
start  in  all  young  persons  who  become  teachers.  Such  a 
result  will  inevitably  follow  a  public  demand.  As  in  other 
professions,  professional  training  will  be  sought  by  all  when 
it  is  demanded  of  all  by  a  public  alive  to  its  own  interest. 


The  aims  of  the  department  of  Education  and  Teaching 
at  Harvard  University  are  exemplified  in  two  new  features 
added  this  year  to  the  work  of  the  department.  The  first  is 
a  course  of  lectures  on  School  Supervision  by  Superintendent 
S.  T.  Dutton  of '  Brookline.  These  lectures  are  given  in 
addition  to  the  usual  lectures  on  that  subject,  and  will  deal 
with  special  problems  of  supervision  as  they  have  arisen  in  the 
experience  of  the  lecturer.  Though  addressed  especially  to 
the  students  of  education  and  teaching,  these  lectures  are 
open  to  all  members  of  the  University,  and  will  be  given  at 
an  hour  least  likely  to  conflict  with  other  college  exercises. 
There  is  no  work  in  the  educational  field  more  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  college-bred  men  than 
the  work  of  the  town  and  city  superintendent.  Mr.  Dutton’s 
well-known  progressive  and  successful  work  as  a  city  super¬ 
intendent,  both  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  enables  him  to  bring  to  these  lectures  a  valuable  fund 
of  practical  suggestion  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  his 
hearers. 

The  other  feature  referred  to  is  an  arrangement  made  w'ith 
the  cities  of  Newton  and  Brookline,  whereby  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  have  had  the  necessary  training  will  have 
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an  opportunity  to  do  some  teaching  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  university  professor  of  education  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  supervision  of  the  principals  and  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  two  cities.  In  extending  this  privilege  to  the 
students,  preference  is  given  to  graduates  who  have  had  no 
experience.  This  is  an  experiment  in  practice  teaching  under 
conditions  quite  different  from  those  obtaining  in  normal 
schools,  and  the  outcome  will  be  of  general  interest. 


A  distinguished  and  successful  school  politician  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  was  surely  misquoted  by  the  New  York  Sun  when  he 
was  made  to  “  denounce,”  at  the  public  hearing  before  the 
Greater  New  York  Commission,  “  the  impression  that  had 
gone  abroad  from  some  source  that  there  was  politics  in  the 
school  system  of  either  New  York  or  Brooklyn,”  and  to  say 
that  “  it  was  a  falsehood,  without  excuse.”  Or  can  it  be 
that  the  gentleman’s  sense  of  humor  is  losing  its  pristine 
glory? 


Eloquent  clergymen  who  find  themselves  suddenly  trans¬ 
lated  to  college  presidencies  are  not  always  at  home  with  the 
facts  of  educational  history  or  educational  philosophy.  Presi¬ 
dent  Stryker,  the  vigorous  and  stirring  executive  of  Hamilton 
College,  took  occasion  to  illustrate  this  truth  recently  when 
he  allowed  himself  to  talk  this  arrant  nonsense  to  the  New 
York  alumni  of  his  institution: 

“  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  good  reason  to  be  confident  that  the  new 
departure  in  favor  of  the  corruption  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  by  awarding  it  for 
four  years' of  work  in  any  subject  whatsoever,  will  not  stampede  the  educa¬ 
tional  forces  of  this  great  State.  This  new  programme  is  the  denial  of  the 
history  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  it  is  a  flat  outrage  upon  those  who  thus  pro¬ 
test  in  behalf  of  its  legitimate  and  immemorial  meaning.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  demoralize  this  degree,  which  will  be  more  honored  in  the  breech  than  in 
the  muzzle." 

In  order  that  this  paragraph  may  have  any  meaning  what¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  invent  the  fiction  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  anybody  to  award  the  A.  B.  degree  for  “  four  years 
of  work  in  any  subject  whatsoever.”  The  history  of  the 
degree  that  has  so  long  stood  for  a  liberal  education,  but 
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never  necessarily  for  Greek  or  for  Hebrew,  and  that  is  richer 
and  fuller  to-day  than  ever  before,  is  a  subject  that  demands 
much  time  and  study  for  its  mastery,  and  assumptions 
regarding  it  ought  not  to  be  lightly  made  by  persons  in 
authority;  much  less  should  they  be  made  the  sole  basis  for 
constructive  argument. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Montreal,  Canada,  July  9—12.  It  will  be 
possible  for  such  New  England  teachers  as  care  to  do  so  to 
attend  at  least  two  of  the  sessions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  then  reach  Montreal  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute. 


The  school  reform  wave  has  reached  Baltimore.  Mayor 
Hooper  has  appointed  a  new  board  of  school  commissioners 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  best  citizenship  of  Balti¬ 
more.  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  one 
of  the  new  appointees. 


The  fact  that  better  reading  matter  than  ever  before  is  now 
being  put  within  the  reach  of  elementary  schools  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  announcement  that  the  Scribners  have  under¬ 
taken  a  new  series  of  school  reading  books,  the  earliest 
numbers  of  which  are  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  and  Edward 
Eggleston. 


The  Southern  Educational  Association  held  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  during  the  holidays.  The 
programme  prepared  by  President  Phillips  was  excellent, 
and  the  papers  read  were  of  an  unusually  high  order.  The 
new  president  is  Mr.  George  J.  Ramsey  of  Clinton,  La.,  who 
has  long  been  prominently  identified  with  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
its  management. 


By  the  sudden  and  lamentable  death  of  General  Francis 
A.  Walker,  American  education  is  deprived  of  one  of  its 
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strongest  and  most  virile  leaders.  General  Walker  had  for 
years  been  a  prominent  figure  before  the  public,  as  a  soldier, 
a  statistician,  an  administrator,  an  economist,  and  an  edu¬ 
cator.  He  was  always  aggressive  and  always  constructive. 
His  leadership  in  the  manual-training  movement,  his  work 
in  the  reformation  of  arithmetic  teaching,  and  his  success  in 
placing  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  the 
head  of  all  American  schools  of  its  class,  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  they  will  one  day  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
permanent  history  of  American  education. 


The  following  is  the  record,  since  licensing  examinations 
were  established,  of  the  medical  examinations  held  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  relative  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  whose  graduates 
participated  in  the  examinations.  Only  those  institutions 
contributing  at  least  twenty  graduates  are  included  in  this 
table; 


Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 

Number  of 
Candidates 

Number 

Rejected 

Per  Cent. 
Accepted 

Infirmary, . 

42 

2 

95.2 

Columbia  University . 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for 

345 

21 

93-9 

Women . 

30 

2 

93  3 

Syracuse  University . 

50 

4 

92 

University  of  iuffalo,  .... 

146 

15 

89.7 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  . 

96 

10 

89.5 

llellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 

156 

20 

87.1 

Long  Island  College  Hospital, 

143 

19 

86.7 

Albany  Medical  College,  .... 

iSJ 

22 

85.4 

Eclectic  Medical  College . 

34 

6 

82.3 

New  York  University,  .... 

236 

46 

80.5 

Niagara  University, . 

41 

8 

80.4 

